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The €orer... 


As Methodists prepare to observe the anniversary of John 
Wesley’s birth (see footnote, page 1), it is appropriate that his 
picture be used on the cover of Adult Teacher. In the “His- 
torical Statement” in Doctrines and Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church, we read: “Wesley thus united in extraordinary 
fashion three notable activities, in all of which he excelled. One 
was evangelism ... The second was organization and administra- 
tion... The third was his appreciation of education and his 
use of the printed page. He made the press a servant of the 
Church and was the father of the mass circulation of inexpen- 
sive books, pamphlets, and periodicals.” 


An avid reader and master of six languages, Wesley did much 
of his reading while trave:ing. He did not confine himself to 
religious books; for he felt that truth cou!d be presented in 
many ways and come from many sources. Wishing to sharc 
these values and the results of his thinking with his followers. 
he issued more than four hundred publications—from small 
tracts to a three-volume commentary on the Old Testament. 


Three articles in this issue of Adult Teacher will aid us in 
understanding and appreciating this man who was the leader 
of the Methodist movement: “John Wesley: The Man of God,” 
73 “Lady 
Huntingdon—Gospel Heroine,”’ page 11. 


(Cover from painting by Frank O. Salisbury.) 


JOHN WESLEY: give 


The Man of God 
By James S. Wilder 


The author of this article, pastor of Magnolia 
Avenue Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has made a special study of the life of John Wes- 
ley. This is the first in a series on Wesley which 
he is preparing for Adult Teacher. The articles, 
“In the Footsteps of the Great Healer” and “Lady 
Huntingdon—Gospel Heroine,” on pages 7 and 11, 
are also related to a study of Wesley and his work. 


ON JUNE 17, 1953,1 millions of Christian men 
and women of every race and nationality will 
pause to pay homage to a small, long-nosed, long- 
chinned, peremptory Englishman who influenced 
his own age and each succeeding age more than 
any man that lived during the eighteenth century. 
Scores of books and hundreds of articles will be 
written and thousands of sermons will be preached 
about John Wesley—the man of God, the church 
builder, the great evangelist, the ardent teacher— 
on this 250th anniversary of his birth. 

If Wesley were to return to this world today 
and witness the vast amount of admiring ink that 
was being poured upon his head, he would prob- 
ably be the most astonished man on earth. If 
Wesley achieved fame, he never intended it. If 
he became the most renowned religious leader 
since the Reformation, if he created a new starting 
point for modern religious history, if he built up 
one of the greatest of modern churches, it was 
without conscious intention on his part. 

Yet, virtually all students of his life are united 
in proclaiming John Wesley one of the great re- 
ligious leaders of all time. They are agreed that 
he stands out pre-eminently for at least two quali- 
ties of character—his holy, god-centered life, and 
devotion to what appeared to him to be the will 
of God, and his genius for organization and prac- 
tical administration. 

Lest Methodists be accused of idealizing the 
man and his work, it should be noted that some 
of the most lavish compliments paid John Wesley 
in these intervening years have come from those 
outside the church which he established. Leslie 
Stephen describes Wesley as “the greatest captain 
of men of his century.” Macaulay says that he had 
‘a genius for government not inferior to that of 


Re tg 17 was Wesley’s birthdate according to the Old Style 
pag ar. Our present calendar system moves it to June 28. Through- 
ut Methodism special observances are being planned for this date. 
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Richelieu.” Matthew Arnold gives nobler praise 
when he says that he had “a genius for godliness.” 
Southey asserts that he was “the most influential 
mind of the [eighteenth] century; the man who 
will have produced the greatest effects, centuries 
or perhaps milleniums hence, if the present race 
of men should continue so long.” Buckle calls him 
“the first of ecclesiastical statesmen.” 

Lecky says that the little prayer meeting in 
Aldersgate Street where John Wesley felt his 
heart “strangely warmed” “forms an epoch in 
English history.” He adds that the evangelical 
revival that swept the isles during the eighteenth 
century under the preaching of the Wesleys is “of 
greater historic importance than all the splendid 
victories by land and sea won under Pitt.” Wesley, 
he maintains, was one of the chief forces that 
saved England from a revolution such as France 
experienced. 

What was there, then, in Wesley, the man, that 
would evoke such compliments so splendid from 
authorities so diverse? Primarily, it was the fact 
that John Wesley was first, last, and always a 
man of God—a man wholly dedicated to God and 
to God’s will for his life as he was given to see 
and to know that will. But the road that led Wes- 
ley to this total submission of his life to God was 
neither a short nor an easy road. 

The road began in the little market town of Ep- 
worth, England, in a low, swampy region sur- 
rounded by three little rivers and a canal. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, this region 
had only recently been reclaimed from the 
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At the back of this courtyard in Bristol is the building 
which Wesley called ‘“‘The New Room in the Horse Fair.” 
The ground was bought and the “Room” built for a 
meeting place for the Methodist societies in that section 
of the city. The bronze, life-size statue of Wesley on 
horseback (see also the picture on page 1) in the court- 
yard was unveiled in 1933. (Photo by James S. Wilder.) 


marshes with the aid of the Dutchlike windmills 
endlessly pumping the swamp water into the 
sluggish rivers and canal. Into this undesirable, 
unhealthy region came the dissident, turbulent 
people of England who had not been successful 
elsewhere. They were below the average rural 
Englishmen in intelligence, learning, manners, 
and morality. As for religion, they had neither 
love nor respect for holy things. 

Into this uninviting parish in the year 1697, the 


Reverend Samuel Wesley, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, brought his wife and four children. And 
there in the rectory on June 17, 1703, his most 
famous son, John, was born. 


JOHN WESLEY was of gentle birth on both sides. 
The Wesleys were an ancient family which had 
settled in the west of England at the time of the 
Conquest. The Annesleys, his mother’s family, 
were an equally ancient and aristocratic stock, 
boasting a long line of clergymen. 

But John Wesley owed much more to his par- 
ents than the good blood in his veins. Samuel was 
a man of strong convictions and tenacious charac- 
ter. He lacked the practical ability to manage his 
own financial affairs and the tact to guide a vulgar 
and unruly people, but he had the soul of a poet 
and the courage of a prophet. Susannah was a rare 
woman and an unusual mother. Her methods 
would be frowned upon by the best child psy- 
chologists of this day; but her regard for dis- 
cipline, her methodical way of getting things done, 
her sense of the value of time, her respect for 
duty, and above all her faith in God are parts of 
Susannah’s character that left their marks upon 
her son John. 


IN LATER LIFE, John often referred to events in his 
childhood, such as the hour on Thursdays that 
Susannah devoted to him alone, and the prayer 
services that his mother held in the rectory kitchen 
when his father was attending Convocation in 
London. 

But, probably the most memorable experience 


This rectory at Epworth, England, was the home of the Wesley family, after the previous building had been de- 


stroyed by the famous fire from which the young John was dramatically rescued in 1709. (Photo by J. Lane Miller.) 
































of his youth was the burning of the Epworth rec- 
tory in 1709. He was barely six when he was 
aroused one night from a sound sleep by the 
crackle of flames and the thick white smoke of 
burning straw—the rectory was on fire! He rushed 
to the hallway door only to find his way blocked 
by a tapestry of dancing flames. The staircase was 
a tunnel of fire. He turned to the window, crawled 
up on a chest and peered down into the flame- 
lighted faces of his frantic family and neighbors. 
While his father knelt in prayer after a futile 
effort to enter the burning building from below, a 
more resourceful neighbor called for another to 
stand on his shoulders beneath the window. The 
man reached in and lifted the frightened child 
from the smoke-filled room just a few moments 
before the flaming roof crashed into the floor be- 
low. 

“Come neighbors,” cried the father, when his 
child was brought to him, “let us kneel down! Let 
us give thanks to God! He has given me all my 
eight children. Let the house go. I am rich 
enough.” 

No child of six could ever forget an experience 
such as that. It burned itself into his boyish imag- 
ination, and in later years he found new and 
deeper meanings hidden there. To Wesley it be- 
came a parable of his own spiritual history. He 
was, indeed, “a brand snatched from the burning.” 


JoHN went on to Charterhouse and to Oxford 
where he lived a pious, disciplined life. In the eyes 
of the world, Wesley even during his Oxford days 
was a man of God, but to Wesley, himself, he was 


a restless, unsatisfied Christian. He accepted ordi- 
nation and returned to Epworth as his father’s 
curate, hoping to find peace with God through 
full-time service in the church. But to the disap- 
pointment of his father, John found no happiness 
or satisfaction in his labors there. In 1729 he an- 
swered the call of Oxford, returning as a tutor in 
Lincoln College. 

The next six years at the University were, for 
Wesley, years of striving without attaining—of 
great aspirations and of great spiritual defeats. He 
was living, as someone has said, in the seventh 
chapter of Romans and had not yet reached the 
eighth. He had returned, however, and found a 
little group of students and tutors gathered round 
his brother Charles. They had crystallized into a 
sort of club and undertook to live by rule and to 
meet frequently for the purpose of helping one an- 
other. They took all duties seriously, especially 
the law of God and the rule of the Church. This 
was a novelty that the wits of the University could 
not overlook. They were dubbed the “Holy Club,” 
“Bible Moths,” “Sacramentarians.” 

But the ordered nature of their lives determined 
the name that stuck. They were Methodists! And 
Methodists they have remained! 

Immediately upon his arrival, John Wesley 
joined the club and soon became its leading spirit. 
He brought an even more severe austerity to their 
way of life and a new seriousness to their zeal. 
They met nightly to examine their actions of the 
day according to a strict catechism and to make 
plans for the morrow. They visited the sick and 


The town square at Epworth. At the left is shown the base of the vanished town 





cross where John Wesley preached to the people. (Photo by J. Lane Miller.) 














George Whitefield (1714-1770) was a co-worker of the 
Wesleys. A powerful preacher, he started the custom of 
open-air meetings which Wesley used very effectively. 


imprisoned. They helped the poor and taught the 
children. But six years of such a life brought no 
peace to Wesley’s soul. 

Then came the challenge of a missionary call to 
the new colony of Georgia. After much delibera- 
tion, prayer, and counseling, John agreed to go to 
America in 1735. His own soul was still his chief 
concern—a strange mood for a missionary, to be 
sure. But for two and a half years in a rugged, 
untamed wilderness, he continued the search for 
his soul by way of ascetic discipline and self-de- 
nial. If the results of the Georgia episode could be 
summed up in one word, that word would be 
“failure.” John Wesley was forced out of the 
colony. He returned to England discredited and 
defeated. 

But, as always when men trust Him, God is 
able to bring good even out of humiliation and 
defeat. Two things happened in Georgia which 
paved the way for his conversion a few months 
later. The first was his loss of confidence in good 
works and asceticism as a way to salvation. The 
second was his discovery of the peaceful pietism 
of the Moravians. 


UPoN HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND, Wesley journeyed 
to London to report to General Oglethorpe and 
the trustees of the colony. Immediately he sought 
out the Moravians in London, and on Tuesday, 
February 7, 1738—“a day much to be remem- 
bered,” as he writes in his Journal—he met Peter 
Bohler, a man destined to be a major stepping- 
stone on his road to salvation. 

From the moment they met, Wesley and Bohler 
recognized in each other kindred spirits. Soon 
their friendship led them to the leisurely paths 
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of Oxford where the simple faith of the Moravian 
went to the heart of the distressed young Angli- 
can divine’s problem. Wesley was an eager recep- 
tive student and soon accepted the arguments of 
the German that true salvation was by faith and 
by faith alone, and that true faith will produce 
the fruits of love and holiness and happiness. But 
Wesley was first and last a logician, and asked his 
teacher, “How can I preach to others, who have 
not faith myself?” Bohler’s advice was direct and 
practical, “Preach faith till you have it,” he said, 
“and then, because you have it, you will preach 
faith.” 


WESLEY was convinced that Bohler’s teaching as 
to faith and its fruits was scriptural and was, in- 
deed, “the doctrine of the Church of England.” 
He was standing on the threshold of a new life. 
Wednesday, May 24, 1738, was for him the great 
day of deliverance, and he has described the event 
in words that have become historic: 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to the 
society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in 
the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 
was given me that he had taken away my sins, 
even mine, and saved me from the law of sin 


and death. 


FrRoM THAT DAY Wesley was a new man, lifted 
out of doubt into certainty, out of weakness into 
power. And as someone has said, it changed the 
course of history! Something came into his life 
during this conversion experience, something he 
never lost, something which transfigured his ca- 
reer. And that “something” was God—an un- 
wavering awareness of the presence of God! From 
that day forward, Wesley was God’s man! 

It showed on his countenance. John Valton, one 
of Wesley’s early preachers, witnessed to this fact 
when he wrote, “His word was with power; and 
I thought my Saviour was at hand, never was 
man’s countenance more aglow with a heavenly 
light.” A Wadham College undergraduate at Ox- 
ford, subsequently well known as Dr. Kennicott, 
who had no sympathy for the Methodists, heard 
Wesley preach his final sermon at St. Mary’s in 
1744. In his description of the service, Kennicott 
wrote, “His black hair, quite smooth and parted 
very exactly, added to a peculiar composure in 
his countenance, showed him to be an uncommon 
man.” 

It showed in his inward life. Wesley’s incompa- 
rable Journal and his even more intimate Diary 
which he so faithfully kept across the years wit- 
ness to the relationship he had with God in Christ. 
He always set aside the hour from 4 to 5 a.m. for 























meditation and prayer. Even during the busiest 
days he paused two or three times for private 
prayer. At night before retiring he examined him- 
self in the presence of God and any other com- 
panion who might have been with him as to the 
thoughts, words, and deeds of that day. 

It showed in his outward life. Few men can 
wholly escape that duality of nature in which we 
are in our most inward thoughts and feelings ex- 
actly what we are in the eyes of men. If ever a 
man lived outwardly as he lived inwardly, John 
Wesley did. He lived a life which was morally be- 
yond reproach. He was not perfect. He made mis- 
takes of judgment and men were hurt when he 
put the welfare of the Methodist Societies above 
the individual. But it is doubtful if any man in the 
eighteenth century lived a more open or more pub- 
lic life than did this itinerant preacher. 

He almost always traveled with a companion, 
usually one of his lay helpers who shared his life 
completely. He had neither the ability nor the 
desire to keep anything to himself, even his mis- 
takes. 

Every two or three years Wesley published a 
section of his Journal in which he not only re- 
corded his deeds but many of his most intimate 
conversations, observations, judgments, and 
thoughts. More than any other man who ever 
lived, Wesley’s entire life lay open for all to see, 
and both his inward and outward life from Alders- 
gate to his closing moments on earth witnessed to 
the fact that he was God’s man. 

It showed in his dealings with other men. Leslie 
Stephen describes Wesley as “the greatest captain 
of men of his century.” He was born to command 
—a leader and ruler from his earliest years. He 
was the absolute commander of an army of itiner- 
ant preachers and the sole judge in all cases of 
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An interior view of the “New Room in the Horse Fair,” Bristol, England (see page 2). (Photo from W. H. Leach.) 


Wesley’s Chapel was built by John Wesley on City Road, 
London, in the year 1778. (Photo by E. M. Sweet, Jr.) 


conduct and discipline. He had the power to admit 
and exclude every member of every Methodist 
Society in the United Kingdom. Yet he assumed 
this power with such sincere humility and com- 
plete unselfishness that he evoked an undying 
love from those he ruled. The relationship be- 
tween Wesley and his preachers was like that be- 
tween a devoted father and his sons. They almost 
always closed their letters to him with the phrase, 
“Your affectionate son in the Gospel.” It was the 
unusual gift of Wesley that his dominating will 
was joined with an almost completely unselfish 
benevolence. 

It showed in his attitude toward material things. 
Few men have ever been more systematically 
generous than Wesley. Throughout his life, he 
lived on the barest minimum standard. “When I 
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This unusual portrait of John Wesley is often called 
“The Aristocratic Wesley.”’ (Photo by courtesy of Old 
John Street Church, New York.) 


had thirty pounds a year,” he once wrote in his 
defense, “I lived on twenty-eight, and gave away 
two. The next year, receiving sixty pounds, I still 
lived on twenty-eight, and gave away two-and- 
thirty. The third year I received ninety pounds, 
and gave away sixty-two. The fourth year I re- 
ceived a hundred and twenty pounds. Still I lived 
on twenty-eight and gave to the poor ninety-two.” 
Often his enemies accused him of enjoying great 
personal profit from his evangelistic and publish- 
ing endeavors. But the carefully kept account 
books on his own personal finances bear mute 
testimony to the falsehood of the charge. Wesley 
was a careful steward of the increase God pro- 
vided. He lived frugally and gave liberally of his 
means. 

Wesley feared wealth. He feared what it usually 
does to a man. In 1789 he said in a sermon, “it is 
an observation which admits of few exceptions, 
that nine in ten of these decreased in grace in the 
same proportion as they increased in wealth.” 
Thus he admonished Methodists to “make all you 
can, save all you can, and do not forget to give all 
you can!” 

It showed in his passion for people. After Al- 
dersgate, John Wesley was fired with a passion to 
win persons for Christ that apparently never di- 
minished one degree with the passage of the years. 
He always advised his preachers, “You have noth- 
ing to do but to save souls. Therefore, spend and 
be spent in this work.” In range, speed, intensity, 
and effectiveness, Wesley must always remain one 
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of the great evangelists of all time. He preached 
more sermons, traveled more miles, published 
more books, wrote more letters, built more 
churches, waged more controversies, and influ- 
enced more lives than any other man in English 
history. 

And it showed in his dying. Wesley once said, 
“Our people die well.” He looked at death differ- 
ently than does the modern sophisticated Chris- 
tian. Death is not something to be shunned and 
kept out of polite conversation. It is something to 
be faced and recognized as a triumphal passage 
from the physical into the spiritual body and from 
the world into heaven. As Wesley lay dying with 
his friends gathered about the room, he insisted 
that they continue in prayer and praise. As Wes- 
ley was on the way to his eternal home, he cried 
in a loud voice, “The best of all is, God is with 
us!” 
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In the Great Tradition 


WHEN the Rev. Roy A. Sturm, home missions 
secretary of The Methodist Church “dropped off” 
a plane in Unalakleet, Alaska, recently, and had 
an hour to spend on the ground, he wandered 
through a nearby cemetery. One lone stone head- 
stone—in the midst of wooden crosses and tablets 
—especially attracted his attention. On it he read, 
“Rev. Axel E. Karlson, Born in Sweden, Septem- 
ber 15, 1856. Arrived in Unalakleet 1888. Died 
January 15, 1910. When he arrived in this village 
there was no Christian. When he died there was 
no heathen.” . . . “That is the finest tribute I have 
ever seen to a Christian minister,” relates Dr. 
Sturm.—From News in the World of Religion, by 
W. W. Reid. 
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Renewing the Covenant 


WE met, as usual, to renew our covenant with 
God. It was a solemn season, wherein many found 
His power present to heal, and were enabled to 
urge their way with strength renewed.—John 
Wesley, Journals, Jan. 1, 1777. 
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Adversity for Christ 


Ir thou art unwilling to suffer any adversity, 
how shalt thou be the friend of Christ?—-Thomas 
a Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 
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Test of Friendship 


VeRILy I say unto thee, let no man deem himself 
the perfect friend of God until he has passed 
through many temptations and tribulations.—The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis. 


In the Footsteps of the Great Healer 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


Member of Faculty, State College, Kearney, Nebraska 


This article discusses John Wesley’s approach to 
the problems of physical well-being. Other articles 
on Wesley and his work are found on pages 1 
and 11. 


W HEN religion and medicine were tied up 
with magic, then the understanding and progress 
of both depended on the uncertain ways of magic 
formulas and incantations. Disease was caused 
by some evil forces outside man, and, conse- 
quently, any healing to be done depended on ap- 
peasing these evil forces. 

With the coming of Christianity, religion no 
longer depended upon magic, and disease was 
not attributed to evil forces. Christ taught that 
the individual had some worth. Christ demon- 
strated compassion for all who suffered. He was 
interested in the wholeness of man. He showed 
men that the individual was of infinite worth. 
He taught them to have love for individuals and to 
show mercy toward all people. God was not a 
tribal God. God was a God of love. 

While the idea of the hospital was born before 
the coming of Christianity, it was Christianity 
that fostered the care and the sympathy for the 
suffering, and put them on a par with the curative 
function. By the middle of the fourth century, 
these hospitals had been established on an amaz- 
ingly large scale. After the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the monasteries became the refuge of the 
sick and the helpless. Then came the monastic 
orders, and abbesses opened schools for the train- 
ing of women nurses. Jesus’ command to heal the 
sick and the afflicted was being carried out. 

Yet, as late as the eighteenth century, condi- 
tions in England were deplorable. The sick poor 
were neglected. The death rate was high. Nearly 
three fourths of all children died before maturity. 
Apparently people had once again lost their con- 
cern for others. The social habits of the people 
directly accounted for their poor health and high 
mortality. 


THEN CAME John Wesley! There developed what 
has been called a New Humanity, which made re- 
ligion practical, made it social, made it so effec- 
tive that it took hold of people and caused them 
to do something about their social conditions. 
Men’s sympathies were widened. Wesley opened 
a dispensary where the poor could get medicines. 

Wesley himself wrote tracts about sickness and 
how to prevent it. It was his concern for the whole 
man that led him to go back to the cause of the 


people’s illness. They were not poor because they 
were too lazy to work. Yet they were sick be- 
cause they did not know how to keep well. But 
physical welfare was dependent upon something 
other than medicine. He saw a relationship be- 
tween religion and medicine. “Christianity,” Wes- 
ley declared, “is essentially a social religion.” He 
could get men and women to see their personal 
responsibility. Their religion was meaningless un- 
less it caused them to change their manner of 
living and help others change theirs for the better. 

Even in his Primitive Physic, he taught right 
living. The love of God “is the sovereign remedy 
of all miseries.” He really knew very little about 
medicine, or about disease, yet he seemed to sense 
the relationship between physical well-being and 
mental and spiritual health. 

An English writer has said, “Out of Wesley’s 
work came a widespread health movement, per- 
sonal and communal and covering the country 
with its benefits—a Methodist system of poor re- 
lief without the hardship and abuse of the Poor 
Law, visitation of the sick and suffering in tens of 
thousands of homes, domestic hygiene dispens- 
aries, schools, prison visitation, and innumerable 
leaflets on hygiene.” 


IT WOULD NEVER have occurred to John Wesley 
to ask, “Are they my sick?” as Emerson some 
years later could ask, “Are they my poor?” John 
Wesley just assumed all those created in the 
image of God were his to look after. They were 
his sick. They were his poor. And mysteriously 
enough, he was instrumental in getting thousands 
of others to agree with him. 

Despite the tribal idea of the individual’s not 
counting, there came the idea of the individual’s 
great worth. In recent times more and more people 
have come to believe that we must now spread 
our interests in other individuals all over the 
world. 

The World Health Organization, an active part 
of the United Nations, is striving to make the 
world conscious of the health needs of all people. 
Such an organization is not interested in racial 
or frontier barriers. It is interested in human 
rights, the wholeness of man, “health for the 
whole man.” 

Once again it would seem that we are getting 
a vision of what Jesus meant. The curative func- 
tion is not neglected, but the emphasis on preven- 
tion of disease is noticeable. 








CHRIST 


and 


Our Property 


By Roy L. Smith 


Dr. Smith, a well-known writer, lecturer, and 
minister of The Methodist Church, has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
This article is presented as background for the 
International Lessons for June 7 (see page 37). 


Ir WOULD be easy to imagine two old doctors 
of the law slipping out of the crowd that was 
listening to Jesus, and one of them saying to the 
other, as they moved off toward the Temple, ‘“He’s 
always talking about money, isn’t he! I wish he 
would stick to spiritual matters. That is his field, 
and he is really good there. But he keeps talking 
about property, possessions, and goods.” 

In truth, that was precisely what Jesus did. He 
talked about money and possessions in season and 
out. If we make a study of the long list of his 
parables, we will discover that a large share of 
them dealt in one way or another with the prob- 
lem of property. If we count the conversations 
he held, we will find that a surprising number of 
them revolved about the question of goods rather 
than that of theology. 

There are those careful scholars who say that 
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Jesus Christ might never have been crucified if he 
had limited himself to theological discourses and 
teachings. At least we know that the inscription 
on the Cross, above his head, announced the fact 
that he was executed as a seditionist. We also 
know that the charges brought against him were 
the work of high priests whose lush revenues he 
had condemned. 

No animal was ever sacrificed on the holy altars 
in Jerusalem out of which the Temple hierarchy 
did not take a liberal cut in some form or other. 
When Jesus cleansed the Temple on that historic 
Palm Sunday, he struck at the very heart of a 
vicious system of exploitation which was the most 
monstrous and sacrilegious evil then operating in 
the civilized world. 

The science of economics, as such, had never 
been heard of, although economic law operated in 
Jesus’ day precisely as it does in ours. No man 
had ever heard of the law of supply and demand, 
or of diminishing returns, but every man then 
living was subject to both. Economic forces pressed 
hard upon the lives of plain people, and economic 
facts were important. 





Without attempting to deal in modern economic 
terms (to have done so would have accomplished 
nothing more than the complete bewilderment of 
his hearers), Jesus undertook to redeem the eco- 
nomic life of the race by teaching a unique and 
exalted philosophy of possessions as though it 
were an integral part of true religion. 

Immediately following his baptism, Jesus set 
off into the wilderness, there to think his way 
through the implications of his new relationship 
to life and mankind. In the midst of what has 
been called his “temptation” he gave utterance 
to at least one basic conviction—“Man cannot live 
by bread alone.” It is important to note that he 
did not say man could live without bread, but 
that bread—by which he quite evidently meant 
all possessions, all property—must be relegated 
to a secondary position in a man’s life. Goods must 
be compelled to serve the spiritual purposes of 
life, not supplant them. 


JESUS DID NOT TEACH any economic system. In- 
stead he set up a series of principles, or standards, 
by which every economic system must be judged. 
Redu:ed to its simplest terms, his economic think- 
ing turned about a single question, ‘““What will be 


the effect upon the human spirit?” If the soul of 
man grew and expanded, then it was judged to be 
good; if spiritual damage or deterioration resulted, 
then nothing could justify it. 

The Christian attitude toward property, eco- 
nomic techniques, wages, employment, savings, 
investments, management of possessions, money, 
and capital must rest down solidly upon that 
simple principle if it is to maintain its Christian 
character. 

Modern economists talk in terms of money, but 
it is easy for us to become confused at this point. 
Strictly speaking, money has no value; it is only 
a device for measuring values. 


THE INDIVIDUAL, laboring with tools and ma- 
terials, produces goods which have the power to 
satisfy wants or needs. If every man’s labor pro- 
duced goods which he himself consumed in their 
entirety and which satisfied all his wants, then 
there would be no need for money. In actual life, 
however, one man produces one type of goods and 
another man produces another type. As the prod- 
ucts of all men flow into the market where they 
are exchanged, money is developed as a medium 
of exchange and becomes a measure of values. 


“If any of his property, like an evil tenement, . .. causes another man’s son to fall into the hands of the law, it 


is as if he himse!f were contributing to the juvenile’s delinquency.” (Photo by David W. Corson from A. Devaney.) 
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If any man’s labor produces more goods than he 
consumes, he retains the surplus in the form of 
money or capital. 

This means, then, that money is “stored-up 
labor,” or “an accumulation of personality.” 


THE USE OF MONEY becomes as sacred and as holy 
an obligation as the use or investment of per- 
sonality. To give money to a cause is to give a part 
of one’s self to that cause. To invest money in a 
business enterprise is to offer a part of one’s per- 
sonality for employment in that undertaking. To 
allow one’s “accumulated personality” to be used 
by a business that debauches or depraves men is 
as though one were actually and personally in the 
debauching and depraving business himself. 

A highly respected churchman of modest means 
came into possession of a small inheritance and 
faced the necessity of investing several thousand 
dollars. The money, which represented his share 
of his father’s estate, held a holy significance for 
him; for his father had been a devout individual 
who carried his Christian convictions into his 
business with him. 

The investment broker who was trying to as- 
sist him suggested the purchase of a certain stock, 
saying, “This company holds securities issued by 
nearly two hundred great industrial concerns. The 
dividends of all are pooled to pay the dividends 
on this stock. If one or two or ten of these securi- 
ties fail, the others are strong enough to hold the 
line. It is the safest possible form of investment.” 

“Let me see the list of their holdings,” the 
churchman said, very quietly. “You see, my 
father was a very strict Christian. This money is 
a part of him. And I know he would not want me 
to put him to work now for businesses he could 
not have endorsed if he were living.” 

When the long list was furnished him, he studied 
it with great care, checking one here and one 
there. Finally, as he handed the list back to the 
broker, he said, “I suppose for some men that 
might seem like an ideal investment, but I know 
I could not face my father, in heaven, if I put 
him to work for the liquor business after his 
death.” And the broker went back to his portfolio 
to find another investment, one that a deceased 
Christian father with Christian convictions could 
approve. 

The local manager of a thriving business who 
served on an official board was visiting across 
the lunch table one day with another member of 
the same board. “If you have any money you can 
invest,” he said to his fellow churchman, “I have 
a suggestion to offer you. Our company is going to 
reorganize sometime during the next three months 
and anyone buying stock in our business right now 
is certain to share in a melon cutting.” 

That night the fellow churchman was talking 
the matter over with his wife. “Yes, I know you 
could make some quick money,” that good woman 
said, “but I also know they pay their girls the 
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lowest wages paid anywhere along Main Street. 
One of the girls in my Sunday-school class works 
down there. And as for me, I could never spend a 
dime of the dividends without being reminded of 
that underpaid girl.” That settled the matter. 
Christian dollars could not be put to work in a 
business enterprise which was subject to the con- 
demnation of a Christian conscience on the sub- 
ject of wages. 

A farmer who owned a big barn which was 
visible for nearly a mile down the highway, was 
approached by an outdoor advertising firm with 
the proposal that the barn roof be rented to a 
cigarette manufacturer for advertising purposes. 
The annual rental would be a neat bit of profit. 
“But I do not smoke. I do not want my sons to 
smoke. And I cannot personally recommend ciga- 
rettes to any of my neighbors’ sons,” the farmer 
said, when the whole matter had been fully ex- 
plained to him. “You see, that barn and its roof 
is a part of me. If I rented it to a cigarette manu- 
facturer for the purpose of letting him persuade 
the boys and girls of this neighborhood to smoke, 
it would be just as if I stood out there in the road 
recommending cigarettes to every youngster that 
goes past this farm. I can’t do that. My conscience 
won’t let me.” 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE, according to the Christian con- 
cept of money, for the individual to separate him- 
self from his possessions. That to which he gives 
money is a cause to which he is giving himself; 
that in which he invests is something for which 
he is himself actually working. If any of his prop- 
erty, like an evil tenement, for example, causes 
another man’s son to fall into the hands of the 
law, it is as if he himself were contributing to 
the juvenile’s delinquency. 

Owning property, according to the Christian 
ethic, is serious business, just as managing life 
is serious business. 

It is still true, as it was when Jesus first said 
it, “A man’s life does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions.” 
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Stern Requirement 


No man is moral unless his heart is set on a 
reign of freedom and justice. No man is a mature 
Christian unless he is willing to suffer personal 
loss to bring in freedom and justice.—Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 
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When justice is done, it is a joy to the righteous, 
but dismay to evildoers. 
—Proverbs 21:15. 
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Ir is preferable to have the whole world against 
thee, than Jesus offended with thee.—Thomas a 
Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 


Patron of the Wesleys: — 


Lady Huntingdon—Gospel Heroine 


By Bess A. Olson 


A study of the beginnings of Methodism would be 
incomplete without a study of this remarkable 
woman. See pages 1 and 7 for related articles. 
The writer of this article lives in Los Angeles. 
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THE great throng, assembled in Mayfair, Lon- 
don, breathed the fresh air gratefully as the cool 
evening breeze stirred among them. Yet scarcely 
one moved. All listened in rapt silence to the 
speaker. It was the year 1738. Approximately 
eighty thousand people were gathered to hear 
the gifted young preacher, George Whitefield, out- 
standing evangelist of the eigtheenth century 
and one of the forerunners of Methodism. 

For the most part the crowd consisted of the 
common people—miners, brewers, bakers, the 
poor, the destitute. Conspicuous among them, 
however, by dress and manner, were a goodly 
number of the aristocracy. 

What had drawn these nobles from their lavish 
homes to a public street meeting? What influence 
had caused them to listen to doctrines at such 
variance with their self-satisfied, luxurious lives? 
The answer lay in a graceful, gently bred woman 
in their midst, a woman whose influence for evan- 
gelism was felt among both the great and lowly, 
whose “works have followed her” for over two 
hundred years—Selina, Countess of Huntingdon! 

“The life of Lady Huntingdon is almost a biog- 
raphy of the real vital church of her day,” wrote 
an early biographer. A writer of a later day says 
of her, “This gifted lady was for fifty years a true 
fairy godmother to the preachers and hymn- 
writers of evangelical mind whether Dissenting 
or Anglican.” 

True it is that Lady Huntingdon was one of the 
most influential home missionaries her country 
ever saw and who, by giving of her life and means, 
helped to effect a mighty religious revolution. 

Lady Huntingdon not only persuaded people to 
attend the great out-of-doors meetings but her 
own drawing room was the scene of many preach- 
ing services. There evangelical ministers poured 
out their hearts to statesmen, nobles, professional 
men, preaching to them redemption in Christ. 

Ministers of the Gospel were always welcome. 
Said Whitefield, “Good Lady Huntingdon goes on 
acting the part of a Mother in Israel more and 
more. For a day or two she has had five clergy- 
men under her roof. Her house is a Bethel to us 
in the ministry—it looks like a college. We have 
the sacrament every morning, heavenly conversa- 
tion all day, and preach at night.” 


She herself said, “All gospel ministers it is our 
highest honour and happiness to serve, and no 
denomination do we reject.” Watts, Doddridge, 
Whitefield, Wesley, Byrom, and a host of others 
enjoyed her hospitality. 

She used her influence at court to protect the 
evangelicals and with them suffered persecution. 
At one time a mob gathered outside her home, 
calling for Lady Huntingdon and threatening to 
tear her to pieces. 

In general, however, she was greatly loved and 
respected—by the poor for her countless ministra- 
tions to their physical and spiritual needs—and 
by the great for her spirituality and intelligence. 
Around her flocked most of the literary charac- 
ters, distinguished wits, and reigning beauties of 
the day. 

“Her circle was without exception the most 
imposing, honourable, and splendid that the 
world has ever seen,” records Tillotson early in 
the nineteenth century. 

She was a patron of Handel and Giardini (most 
famous violinist of his day), enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Chesterfield, induced Chatham and Fox 
to come and listen to Whiteficld preach the Gos- 
pel, reasoned with Bolingbroke, and labored to 
convert Shuter, the comedian. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of George 
III, held her in high respect. One day at court he 
said to a lady of fashion, ““Where is Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, that she so seldom visits the circle?” 

“T suppose praying with the beggars,” was the 
lady’s flippant and scornful reply. 

“lady Charlotte,’ said the prince sternly, 
“When I am dying, I think I shall be happy to 
seize the skirt of Lady Huntingdon’s mantle to 
lift me up with her to heaven!” 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, had only one 
motive in attracting great personages into her 
home—that of winning them to Christ. How well 
she knew the uselessness of depending upon the 
cloak of self-righteousness or church ritualism 
for salvation! Had she not tried both? 


Lapy HuntTINGDON was born August 24, 1707, of 
the noble family of Shirley. Her father was the 
second Earl of Ferrars. When she was nine years 
old a dear friend of her own age died. Selina was 
a sensitive child, and the incident turned her 
thoughts to God. She began to pray. Knowing 
nothing of the true way of salvation through faith, 
she put more and more emphasis upon good works 
as she grew older. 
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Marriage to Theophilus, Ninth Earl of Hunting- 
don, when she was twenty-one, gave her even 
greater opportunity for benevolences: for Lord 
Huntingdon, though not always in sympathy with 
her views, loved his young wife deeply and seldom 
denied her anything. Surrounded by a world of 
fashion and extravagant entertainment, strangely 
she found her greatest pleasure in helping the 
poor. She felt that “good deeds would form an 
angel ladder to heaven and acquit the doer before 
the bar of God!” 

Of a highly intelligent mind and a retentive 
memory, she had a clear understanding and sound 
judgment. She enjoyed deep reading and con- 
versation, especially of a devotional nature. She 
read her Bible daily. Diligently she searched her 
ways, thoughts, feelings, in an effort to be wholly 
righteous. 

And then one day she had a visitor, Lady 
Margaret Hastings, sister of Lord Huntingdon. 
Lady Margaret’s eyes were shining. Her cheeks 
flushed. She was aglow with happiness. 

“What is it, Margaret?” cried Selina eagerly. 
“What has happened?” 

Lady Margaret told her of how she had heard 
two preachers, Wesley and Whitefield, preach a 
wonderful gospel of salvation through faith in 
Christ. She had been converted! 

The Countess was deeply moved by the testi- 
mony. It seemed to her to be a message from 
heaven, “a language of blessedness and glory.” 
And yet she could not quite believe. All of her 
good works—would they not count heavily for 
her in the balance? 

But she became ill. And while she lay, long 
hours, too sick to do good works, too weak to 
stand in her own self-righteousness, she found the 
need of a Savior from sin. With a penitent cry, 
she turned to Him Who died to save her. As soon 
as she was well again, she wrote to John and 
Charles Wesley that she was one with them. She 
became a Methodist. 

The change in Lady Huntingdon was immediate- 
ly apparent to all. Though she continued giving to 
the poor, it was, in the manner of dispensing God’s 
money, God’s time. Her fashionable friends found 
a different atmosphere in the hospitable Hunt- 
ingdon home. Christ was now exalted. The count- 
ess used every opportunity to give her testimony 
of salvation through grace. 

Most of the nobility loved her and respected 
her for her piety. Many learned through her to 
know the truth. Some, though, were unable to 
understand the change. In answer to an invitation 
to spend an evening listening to Whitefield, the 
Duchess of Buckingham wrote, “I thank your 
Ladyship for the information concerning the 
Methodist preachers; their doctrines are most re- 
pulsive and strongly tinctured with impertinence 
and disrespect toward their superiors. . . . It is 
monstrous to be told that you have a heart as 
sinful as the common wretches that crawl on the 
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earth. ... I cannot but wonder that your Ladyship 
should relish any sentiments so much at variance 
with high rank and good breeding.” But the 
countess won out. Through love and persistence 
she got the Duchess to come and hear Whitefield. 

Best of all, however, Lady Selina saw her own 
husband impressed by the change in her life. 
Though never as active in evangelism as she, he 
allowed her free course. Together Lord and Lady 
Huntingdon attended the open-air meetings. Their 
patronage caused numbers of the nobility to fol- 
low their example. 

At the age of forty-nine Lady Huntingdon was 
left a widow, with the responsibility of bringing up 
alone her seven children. To her was left the care 
of her husband’s properties and fortune. Though 
always of a delicate and precarious state of health, 
she threw herself with greater zeal than ever into 
the Lord’s work. For the remainder of her life 
her energies and means were God’s. It has been 
estimated that she spent no less than half a 
million dollars in helping the poor and furthering 
the gospel. When money was not obtainable, she 
sold her jewels. 

Many a struggling hymn writer, whose hymns 
are sung today, was aided and encouraged by 
Lady Huntingdon—Wesley, Toplady, Perronet. 
She maintained a college for the training of min- 
isters—Trevecca, in South Wales. Throughout the 
country she built chapels for itinerant preachers. 
Before her death she had erected seventy. These 
missions existed for a hundred years under the 
name of “Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion.” She 
edited hymnbooks to use in them. Some of these, 
like Wesley’s, became powerful aids in the work 
of evangelism. 

When Whitefield died in 1770, Lady Hunting- 
don was appointed proprietress of his possessions 
in the province of Georgia. Though then past sixty 
years of age, she immediately set about organizing 
a mission to North America. At the same time 
her labors increased in the homeland as she ad- 
vanced in years. 

On July 17, 1791, at the age of eighty-four, 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, died, mourned 
alike by high and low. Not content with playing 
the part of Lady Bountiful to the poor and giving 
them the gospel, she had also led many of her own 
station in life to the lowly road of repentence and 
salvation. 


Thought for the Day 


Like the partridge that gathers a brood which 
she did not hatch, 
so is he who gets riches but not by right; 
in the midst of his days they will leave him, 
and at his end he will be a fool. 
—Jeremiah 17:11. 









































Creeping Spiritual Poverty 


, 
I HE next time you listen to the radio, try an 
experiment in the Christian criticism of our cul- 
ture. Take a few minutes—twenty will do—and 
write down the exact words of the commercials. 

You will marvel that sensible human beings 
could take such grand words of the English lan- 
guage and prostitute them to describe such trivial 
things. You will wonder how even the hucksters 
of beer, headache powders, gasoline, soap, chew- 
ing gum, or whatnot could become so ridiculous. 

These assassins of the language will receive 
their reward—cash in this life, and most likely a 
sentence of eternal silence prepared for the devil 
and his angels in the life to come! But it is im- 
portant that we have the fortitude to look behind 
the fantastic world of the hucksters to examine 
the values upon which we have built the struc- 
ture of modern life. 

Christians might learn something in this regard 
from the anti-Christian philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche who, seeing through the hypocrisy and 
vulgarity of the money-crazed middle classes of 
the western nations in the past century, ex- 
claimed: 

“Just see these superfluous ones! Wealth they 
acquire and become poorer thereby. Power they 
seek for, and above all the lever of power, much 
money—these impotent ones! 

“See them clamber, these nimble apes! They 
clamber over one another, and thus scuffle into 
the mud and the abyss.” 

Would that we of the contemporary Church 
could understand the blasphemous materialism of 
our culture as clearly as did this anti-Christian! 

For most Americans, it seems, the essence of the 
good life is to pamper the flesh, to expand the 
desire for things to infinity, and to gratify every 
desire. Every day there is a new gadget to excite 
our fancy, and the advertisers preach with great 
unction the idea that we must deny ourselves 
nothing. The hucksters of luxuries reap their 
millions of dollars while half the world starves. 

Perhaps the Church cannot muster as much 
indignation as Nietzsche did against the materi- 
alist ideology that we Americans accept without 
question. Perhaps we are too involved ourselves 
in the present-day disease. Perhaps that is why 


we have so many sermons and Sunday school les- 
sons that deal in soft, airy moralisms and tell us 
about “How to Make People Like You” or “Peace 
of Mind.” 

But unless we can preach and teach a Gospel 
severe enough to curb the rapacity of our com- 
mercial culture, our civilization is marked for 
death. “If any man will come after me,” said our 
Lord, “let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me.” 

When the demands of Christ are banished from 
our lives, a state of intolerable anxiety afflicts us. 
It is because we cannot bear the emptiness of life 
without God that we try to fill our lives with the 
spoils of materialist society. (Material goods— 
goods that are subordinated to the Supreme 
Good—are not evil. It is when they crowd out 
the love of God that they become destructive of 
human dignity.) Our rebellion against God, which 
is expressed in a false use of the good things He 
has given us, is such a serious problem in our 
American life that the Christian Church must lead 
us to a new way of life or be utterly overcome by 
the creeping spiritual poverty of acquisitive cul- 
ture. 

In the troubles of these times we should be 
able to discern the divine rebuke. Will the monu- 
ments to our civilization be, as poet T. S. Eliot 
has suggested, an asphalt road and a thousand lost 
golf balls? 

These may well be the remnants of a vain cul- 
ture. But shouldn’t one of the marks of the Chris- 
tian be in these days that he is a poor consumer 
of vanities? And should not the church-school 
classroom—which is one of the few places left in 
our culture where it is possible to teach self- 
sacrifice and discipline—take the lead in witness- 
ing to the fact that personal and social salvation 
are impossible as long as an insatiable lust for 
things enslaves our people? 

More importantly, we may witness to the fact 
that the slavery to things can be broken when we 
learn to put our trust in the only source of 
security: Christ the Lord, who liberates us that 
we may learn the unfettered joy of self-giving 
love. 

—Wooprow GEIER 
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Night view of midtown sky line of New York with United Nations Buildings at left. (Photo from A. Devaney.) 


For Your Survival and Ours 


Christian Responsibility in Economic Life (Part III) 


This is the last of three articles interpreting Chris- 
tian responsibilities in economic life in the light of 
pronouncements of the 1952 General Conference 
of The Methodist Church. The author, who is a 
teacher in a Methodist college, uses a pen name 
for protection of relatives who live behind the 
iron curtain. 


ry 
I HE TITLE of this article is a paraphase of the 
slogan “For your freedom and ours” used in the 
nineteenth century by the Polish patriots in their 
struggle against despotic and absolutist Czarist 
Russia. Later, this slogan was adopted by progres- 
sive, democratic world leaders to identify it with 
the cause of liberty and social justice. 

The paraphrased slogan “For your survival and 
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By Andrew Cecil 


ours” is, I believe, relevant, since only the adop- 
tion of Christian ethics for building our economic 
life can secure our survival and that of other peo- 
ples. In our efforts to understand the complex 
problems of contemporary society and to resolve 
domestic and international tensions, sooner or 
later we shall come to the conclusion that only 
Christianity possesses the regenerative force ca- 
pable to establish justice, maintain freedom, and 
secure progress in the economic life of the world. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides as 
one of its purposes the achievement of interna- 
tional co-operation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic character. What are these 
problems that constitute the main source of in- 
ternational conflicts? 


The world is still divided by walls of protective 
tariffs which shut out competition with goods 
produced by other nations. Each country is re- 
garded as a unit; the interest of each is supposed 
to be opposed to that of all the rest; each country 
considers that it should be permitted freely to sell, 
but that it need not freely buy. 

The well-known arguments for protectionism— 
protection of infant industries, industrial inde- 
pendence in event of war, protection of labor, and 
the “buy at home” fallacy—are not based on any 
economic consideration. From a strictly economic 
point of view, the fundamental law of comparative 
advantage—deriving from economic principles of 
specialization and exchange—which is valid be- 
tween individuals and regions of one country is 
also flawless in international relations. This law 
provides that a country tends to export those eco- 
nomic goods in the production of which it has a 
comparative advantage and to import those eco- 
nomic goods in the production of which it has a 
comparative disadvantage. 

The real explanation of this “tolerated robbery” 
in international relations is selfish nationalism, 
imperialism, and militarism. These ideals shape 
the trade policies of nations. According to reports 
of the United Nations on the economic conditions 
of the world, the differences between the indus- 
trial and nonindustrial world have been sharpened 
by the war, and the dependence of the highly-in- 
dustrial nations themselves upon the markets of 
the undeveloped areas is more marked. Today the 
underdeveloped areas comprise approximately 75 
per cent of the world population. The war has 
brought an increasing realization that modern 
society requires greater co-operation of existing 
industrial and agricultural production. 

The United States is keeping today a key posi- 
tion with regard to world trade. She is also the 
world’s largest creditor, with claims against most 
of the rest of the world. This position has funda- 
mental implications in the course of international 
relations. Fortunately, the United States has taken 
the initiative in a policy designed to turn nations 
from the battlefield of economic international con- 
flicts to the avenues of peaceful co-operation. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY FREDERICK Moore 
Vinson in his address of January 9, 1946, said: 
“This is a world in which all countries must work 
together if we are to live in peace and prosperity. 
The alternative—God save us—is to perish to- 
gether. Mankind surely has the wit and the will 
to choose, not death, but life.” The demand of the 
Christian conscience for co-operation between all 
nations is also a precondition of the survival and 
prosperity of the United States. 

After World War I the debts of the Allies, con- 
tracted during the war, amounted to ten billion 
dollars. The redemption of these loans was a high- 
ly controversial issue. Edwin R. Seligman, profes- 
sor of economics in Columbia University, examin- 


ing this problem in the French magazine, Revue de 
Science et de Législation Financieres (January— 
March, 1923) stated: In private life, if the creditor 
has no interest in helping the insolvent debtor, he 
can look for new clients and continue his industry. 
In international commercial and financial rela- 
tions, the situation is completely opposite. If the 
United States is not able to have the debtor coun- 
tries as its clients, it means they have no clients at 
all. By helping its debtors, the United States saves 
itself. 

Discussing the loan contracted by Great Britain 
after World War II for 3.75 billion dollars, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Vinson, in his address before 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia on January 9, 1946, said 
that the loan is based on two fundamental princi- 
ples. The first one is humanitarian reasons: the 
loan means a “real progress in the restoration of 
a world economy ... we cannot have a lasting 
peace without good economic conditions through- 
out the world.” The second principle refers to the 
benefit achieved by the United States: “Much of 
the money involved will be used to finance in- 
creased exports to Britain. Increased exports 
means more American production. More produc- 
tion means more income to American workers.” 

In this address the Honorable Mr. Vinson ad- 
mitted that after World War I the United States 
lost the opportunity “to build a world in which 
countries could work together in peace and pros- 
perity. International economic relations were 
allowed to break down. Instead of economic co- 
operation, the world resorted to economic war- 
fare. 

To avoid wars, the world cannot be divided into 
conflicting economic blocs. The National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems in its statement of the foreign loan 
policy of the United States (February 21, 1946) 
stated: “The foreign loan program of the United 
States, by assisting in the restoration of the pro- 
duction capacities of war-devastated countries 
and by facilitating the sound economic develop- 
ment of other areas, is directed toward the crea- 
tion of an international economic environment 
permitting a large volume of trade among all 
nations.” 


ONE OF THE CHIEF PURPOSES of the Marshall Plan 
was to restore the Western European nations to 
their former faith in their political and economic 
traditions and to give them their place in inter- 
national affairs. The President’s Committee of 
Foreign Aid in its report of November 7, 1947, 
pointed out that the fate of Western European 
nations hangs most of all on economic recovery. 
Their own resources, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, stated the report, are enormous, but 
assistance is needed, not to support them, but to 
put them on their feet again. This assistance can 


1 Free translation. 
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result in a flow of exports from the United States, 
with a return flow of services and materials nec- 
essary to the economy of the United States. 

The present Mutual Security Agency, created 
with the end of the Marshall Plan, initiated an 
industrial guarantee program with an insurance 
scheme backed by the government of the United 
States. Under this program, American business- 
men will be able to make investments in all coun- 
tries outside the Soviet orbit with a two-form 
guarantee: one, the so-called “expropriation guar- 
antee” which secures the businessman from the 
foreign government taking over his investment 
(as happened in Iran); the second, the so-called 
“convertibility guarantee,” provides that he can 
get his profits in dollars even though the foreign 
government refuses to let him take dollars out 
of the country. This program is expected to im- 
prove the economic conditions of underdeveloped 
countries, the inhabitants of which will gain the 
benefit of jobs and of converting their tremendous 
resources of raw materials into consumer goods to 
secure their bare necessities. For the American 
businessman it means expanded markets. 
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and agricultural production.”’ 





Relevant, sober without being alarmist, is the 
recent five-volume, 813-page report on “Resources 
for Freedom” issued by the presidential Materials 
Policy Commission. President Truman set up a 
five-man commission headed by Chairman Wil- 
liam S. Paley to forecast for the next quarter cen- 
tury the nation’s economic growth and to report 
on where the United States could get its future 
raw material supplies. 

The report, which includes seventy specific rec- 
ommendations, tells us that the United States is 
now a nation deficient in raw materials and will 
become more so as our population rises and in- 
dustry expands. In 1900 the United States pro- 
duced 15 per cent more raw materials than it 
consumed; now it produces 9 per cent less than it 
needs. With less than 10 per cent of the free 
world’s population and land area, the United 
States consumes close to half the free world’s out- 
put of raw materials. If we will not attend serious- 
ly to measures that will improve our raw material 
position both domestically and with friendly na- 
tions which help supply us, the standards of liv- 
ing will fall, and the security of the free world 


. . » Modern society requires greater co-operation of existing industria] 
Cecil. 


(Photo by J. W. McManigal.) 
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dependent on our production will be threatened. 

The commission recommends world agreements 
on output, distribution, and stockpiling of raw 
materials, for the purpose of eliminating high pro- 
tective tariffs, repudiating the fallacious “Buy 
American” policy. Says the Report: “Self-suffi- 
ciency for many materials is impossible; for many 
others as it is an economic nonsense.” The wisdom 
of international co-operation, as a realistic condi- 
tion of “your survival and ours” and as an indis- 
pensable condition of security and well-being, 
gains ground in other parts of the free world. 

The Schuman Plan provides a single mass mar- 
ket for 155 million people of six European coun- 
tries participating in the Plan. Coal, iron, and 
steel will move freely in this common market not 
hampered by protective tariffs, discriminatory 
pricing, and discriminatory controls in form of 
freight rates and export and import quotas. In- 
vestment, planning pricing, and production poli- 
cies will no longer be set by national cartels or 
governments of six individual countries, but by a 
supranational, nine-man high authority appointed 
by the foreign ministers of France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Low Countries. 


Canapa, by keeping restrictions on international 
trade to a minimum and by creating a climate 
favorable to investment and industrial growth, 
enjoys now one of the highest standards of living 
of any country in the Western world. Foreign in- 
vestors have made attractive profits. Canada has 
enriched her economy. 

Walter Lippmann, writes in one of his columns: 
“T saw signs abroad—particularly in Great Britain 
—of a gathering revulsion against having to de- 
pend on an annual appropriation from the United 
States Congress ... to depend publicly and pre- 
cariously upon the good will of the White House 
and of the two houses of Congress.” When Church- 
ill spoke of fighting “for our survival as an in- 
dependent, self-supporting, and consequently self- 
respecting nation,” he undoubtedly expressed also 
the opinions of other countries, calling for agree- 
ments for “long and steady systems of trade and 
exchange throughout our Empire and Common- 
wealth and throughout the wider world.” 

In our desire for Christian co-operation we 
realize also the difficulties which we can expect. 
It is hard to expect from totalitarian governments, 
which with diabolical enmity against human per- 
sonality control everything, toleration of the free 
movement of goods, services, and money. 

The Soviet dictators, in order to maintain their 
own existence, made a constant effort to portray 
the Soviet Union as surrounded by vicious ene- 
mies. Writes Lenin: “The existence of the Soviet 
Republic side by side with imperialistic states is 
unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in 
the end... . We must remember that we are sur- 
rounded by people, classes, and governments who 
openly express their intense hatred for us.” It is 
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. . « Co-operation between all nations is ... a pre- 
condition of the survival and prosperity of the United 
States.”—Cecil. This picture shows an Indian street ped- 
dler in Bogota, Columbia. (Photo by Standoil from 
Monkmeyer.) 


hard to expect co-operation from a government 
that tries to preserve its power by keeping the 
people in poverty and confusion. 

Says the Episcopal Address to the 1952 General 
Conference: 


“Communism is a perverted and godless way 
of directing revolution to its own evil ends. It 
is not Russia that is our real enemy but the 
evils in modern society which Russia falsely 
offers to eradicate. These millions adrift in a sea 
of wretchedness cling to the lifeline that com- 
munism throws them, believing her false prom- 
ise for rescue through world revolution and a 
planned economy. They will accept her tyranny 
for the moment because they have known 
naught in their lives save tyranny, but their 
God-given yearning for freedom will assert it- 
self again when enough men of good will all 
over the world determine that people now in 
the throes of revolution shall have the health, 
the security, the education, and the sense of in- 
dividual worth that they have a right to de- 
mand.” 


Our hope for the ultimate triumph of interna- 
tional economic co-operation lies in this: 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.2 


2 From “Bees in Amber.” Used by permission of the American 
Tract Society. 
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My Group and I, by Gordon L. Lippitt and 
Warren H. Schmidt; Educator’s Washington 
Dispatch, Washington, D. C., 1952. 31 pages. 
$1.00. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


This is a manual containing eight concisely 
written chapters on how to make a group more 
democratic and more effective. 

If you are interested in making your class a bet- 
ter group in which every member will have a 
more constructive part, this pamphlet will give 
you some practical and tested methods for start- 
ing this process. 

“Groups Have Personality Problems” is the 
title of the first chapter. Miss Baker describes a 
meeting with opinions; Miss Johnson describes 
it by using facts. What is the difference? Can we 
help Miss Baker and the others like her in the 
group become more objective? What should we 
watch for in a meeting of the group in order to 
tell whether or not it is a good meeting? 

Having discovered at least some of the things 
that are wrong with your group, what do you do 
next? How can a person win the co-operation 
of the group in overcoming these difficulties? How 
can a group see its own difficulties without being 
offended by those who point them out? How can 
you find out what the members want to do and 
how can you get them to do the things that will 
be of most help to the group? 

The above are only a few of the questions you 
will find answered in this manual. 

One chapter deals with the basic principles in- 
volved in groups and another shows what the in- 
dividual member can do in order to make his 
group a better one. Another chapter is entitled, 
“How to Run a Good Meeting.” It gives points on 
finding out what members of the group want, how 
to keep them interested and active, and how to 
get them to take their share of the leadership. 

The serious teacher will want to study this 
manual carefully with his own group in mind. He 
may want to ask the class to have some special 
sessions to discuss the methods. A group of 
teachers might well experiment with some of the 
methods. 

“Democratic leadership is so rare that we are 
only beginning to understand what is behind 
it. In the name of ‘efficiency’ we tend to move our 
groups toward the authoritarian. In some ways 
it’s more convenient to think in terms of leader- 
follower. ... It’s a quick way to get things done. 
But dependence on leadership costs heavily in the 
long run.” 

“The individual member is important in build- 
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ing an effective group. ... Through assessment, 
evaluation, and involvement of the members in 
the new program, groups can bring about new 
interest, vitality, and increased membership.” 


The U.N.: How and When It Works, Peter 
Kihss, Headline Series, No. 88, Foreign Policy 
Association, 35 cents, 1951. 62 pages. 


REVIEWED BY J. J. STOWE, JR. 


Naturally some wag would change the above 
title by two letters: IF. As one goes through the 
description of organization and notes the layout 
of agenda, etc., one is inclined to wonder that 
U.N. has worked as well as it has. 

Both index and format are aided by clever pen 
sketches which heighten and epitomize the text 
quite effectually. In the compass of 62 pages we 
catch a perspective of the how’s, when’s, and 
wherefore’s of international intermeshing—and 
sometimes interlocking—machines moving or 
stalling. 

Upon reading these paragraphs one is more 
inclined to believe that U.N. has something defi- 
nite and positive which in due season will lead to 
an actuality of United Nations. 

Peter Kihss by his experience, training, intel- 
ligence, and style adds authenticity and authority 
to this appraisal of U.N. The last chapter is 
especially provocative. 

[J. J. Stowe, Jr., is pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Lawton, Oklahoma.—Editor. ] 
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Study the New Testament at Home 


Since the Scriptural basis for the Adult Bible 
Course and the International Lesson Series for 
July-August-September, is from the New Testa- 
ment, teachers of adults can profit by the study 
of the Home Study course, 122b NEW TESTA- 
MENT: CONTENT AND VALUES, one of some 
thirty leadership education courses available for 
your use. 

This study will enrich your life, broaden your 
understanding of the New Testament, and help 
to better interpret its message and meaning to 
members of your adult class and others. 

Send for the leaflet, 702-B Home Study Courses 
for Church Workers (listing the approved text- 
books) and the Study Guide, 25¢, for the above 
course to the General Board of Education, De- 
partment of Leadership Education, 1001-19th 
Avenue South (Post Office Box 871), Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 


ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 





Unit VI: Matthew 


The pupils’ material for this Bible study is pub- 
lished in the current issue of Adult Student. 
“Biblical Interpretations” for the June lessons was 
written by Howard C. Kee, instructor in religion 
at the University of Pennsylvania. “Aids to Teach- 
ing” was prepared by Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., 
minister of First Methodist Church, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


June 7: MATTHEW 
AND ITS SOURCES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Howard C. Kee 


From earliest recollections we have learned to 
associate the four Gospels with the men whose 
names they bear in our printed Bibles. It may 
come as a shock to learn that we cannot be certain 
about the authorship of any of the four, but when 
we understand the process by which the Gospels 
came into being, there is no cause for disturbance. 
Rather, the understanding of this process actually 
takes us back in time a generation earlier than 


the probable date of the writing of the Gospels. 
Let us see what this means in the case of Matthew. 

How did the name of Matthew come to be as- 
sociated with the first Gospel? Papias, who was 
bishop of Hierapolis in Asia Minor about a.p. 
140, wrote that Matthew had made a collection 
of the oracles or sayings of Jesus in the Hebrew 
tongue. The fact that Matthew so clearly shows 
his interest in the Jews by his constant reference 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, and that he gives much 
space to the teachings of Jesus, has led many to 
identify the book alluded to by Papias with our 
Gospel of Matthew. It appears, however, that the 
bishop had little, if any, more information in the 
second century than we have now. The author of 
this Gospel quite clearly used Mark as one of his 
direct sources, and Mark was written in Greek. 
There is too much verbal similarity to dispute this. 
But secondly, if “Matthew” had written in a 
Semitic tongue, it would have been Aramaic and 
not Hebrew. 

If we compare the call of the tax collector in 
Mark 2:13-17 with that given in Matthew 9: 9-13, 
it is obvious that the man called Levi by Mark 
is named Matthew by “Matthew.” It has long been 
suggested that this is a subtle change inserted 
in the account by the author to establish his 
own identity. He is Matthew, also known as Levi. 
That this change of names can be explained on the 
grounds of alterations of the text in the manu- 
script stage has not done away with the traditional 
theory that Matthew wrote this book. 

If, however, one of Jesus’ earliest followers did 
write this book, it is difficult to explain why he 
had to rely on other writings—the Gospel of Mark 
and the collection of sayings of Jesus, which he 
shares with Luke—instead of giving his own origi- 
nal, eyewitness accounts. 

The contents of the book would likewise sug- 
gest a date beyond the range of the lifetime of 
Jesus’ original followers. The specific mention of 
the Church (which does not appear in Mark, 
the earliest of the Gospels), the use of a liturgical 
Trinitarian formula in Matthew 28:19 (a formula 
which does not occur in Mark or Paul), and the 
reference to the long-delayed bridegroom—all sug- 
gest a date late in the first Christian century. The 
vindictive and wholly uncharitable element in the 
story of the marriage feast (Matthew 22:1-10), 
according to which the king sends armies to ex- 
terminate those who reject his invitation, requires 
a date after a.p. 70. It was in this year that the 
Roman legions under Titus besieged and captured 
Jerusalem. This event was widely—though cruel- 
ly—interpreted by Christians as a divine punish- 
ment for the nonacceptance of Jesus by the Jews. 

The question remains, however, as to why the 
Christians waited so long to write down the Gos- 
pels. Some skeptics have suggested that it took 
this long for the Church to invent its theology 
about Jesus, but this is clearly not the case. Paul 
has many convictions in common with the writers 
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of the Gospels about the Messianic significance 
of Jesus, and Paul was writing his letters to al- 
ready established churches from thirty to fifty 
years before the composition of the Gospels. The 
Gospels, therefore, did not create the faith of the 
Church, but they are records of a faith which 
had already existed for more than half a century. 
It is inevitable that the passing of time modified 
this faith, but it remained basically the same. A 
summary statement of this faith is given in 
I Corinthians 15:3-7, where Paul acknowledges 
that this credo did not originate with him, but that 
he received it as a part of the Christian tradition 
from Jesus’ own disciples. 

An integral part of this earliest conviction of 
the Church was the belief that the Kingdom, 
launched by Jesus at his coming in humility, 
would be consummated at his return in glory. 
Christians were confident that this hope would 
soon be fulfilled. The duty of the believer in the 
interim was to call men to repent and to trust in 
Jesus, God’s Messiah. In the light of this confident 
expectation, the Church was not concerned to pro- 
duce a literature or even to preserve records of 
the events on which its faith rested. Its job was to 
preach the Gospel, and nothing was to stand in 
the way of that mission. Family obligations were 
to be set aside; members of the community were 
to pool their resources, so that time need be 
wasted by no one in earning a living. 

In the course of preaching the Gospel, the 
earliest missionaries sought to demonstrate their 
contention that Jesus was Messiah and Lord by 
recounting the words and works of Jesus. Who 
he was could be proved by what he had said and 
done. The penetrating power of his teachings 
proved that he had come from God, and the 
marvels of his acts demonstrated that God was at 
work through him. But how were the itinerant 
preachers to proclaim the sayings of Jesus and the 
stories about him if there were no written 
records? 

The solution to this dilemma lies in the almost 
incredibly accurate powers of retention of the 
human mind in a nonliterate society. This quality 
seems to be particularly apparent in Semitic cul- 
tures. Where there is little or no ability to read, 
stories are retained and transmitted verbatim. I 
have observed such feats of memory among vil- 
lagers of the Near East. Reliance on memory was 
the sole means of handing down the teachings 
of the Jewish rabbis for centuries. This oral-tradi- 
tion method continues to be used by the ulema, 
a body of authorized interpreters of the Koran, 
in present-day Islam. It should not be surprising 
that such a word-of-mouth procedure was the sole 
means by which the life and teachings of Jesus 
were preserved for posterity. In the light of the 
common practice of religious teachers of the first- 
century Near East, we should be suspicious of 
fraud if it were preserved in any other way. 

These stories and sayings, so widely used in 
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preaching by the leaders of the Church, assumed 
a fixed form quite early, and continued to be 
circulated in this form in succeeding decades. 
As the first generation of Christians began to die 
off, however, it occurred to some that the words 
and works of Jesus should be put in a more 
permanent form. This was especially important 
for those churches scattered throughout the em- 
pire which had not had firsthand or secondhand 
contact with the apostles. For such communities, a 
gospel would provide authoritative material for 
preaching the good news about Jesus, and for 
guiding the converts in moral responsibility. 

The first such writing was the one which now 
bears the name of Mark. It was clearly written 
to establish the fact that Jesus was Messiah, and 
further to explain why the disciples had not at 
first understood so. From the unusual amount of 
attention given to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
it has been concluded that the work was done 
at about the time that event took place: a.p. 70. 

The Gospel of Matthew, as we have seen, was 
written some time after 70, but its author had 
quite a different purpose in mind. Although he 
devotes much attention to demonstrating his be- 
lief that Jesus came in the fulfillment of Scripture 
(as the Church had believed from the beginning), 
his major concern is to show how the true disciple 
of Jesus will live. It is in this connection that the 
author presents Jesus as the giver of the New 
Law. 

It is possible by detailed analysis to show that 
Matthew has used two sources: Mark, which he 
revises and rearranges, and the Sayings Source 
(Q), which he uses in common with Luke. In ad- 
dition, there are extensive passages which are 
distinctively Matthean, such as the visit of the 
Magi, the flight into Egypt, the description of the 
Last Judgment. Now it must not be supposed that 
Matthew is either a plagiarist or an inventor of 
fiction. The author is simply utilizing the mate- 
rials at hand: the mass of orally transmitted 
stories and sayings not yet reduced to writing, 
and the few extant pieces of Christian literature, 
the Gospel of “Mark,” and the collected sayings 
of Jesus. He used these in the way that every 
other Christian preacher had done from the first 
days of the Church: he arranged them and fitted 
them into the framework of his composition in the 
manner that best suited his purpose, and most 
effectively made his point. 

The other Gospels were written from com- 
parable points of view and to achieve analagous 
objectives. Mark is interested not only in demon- 
strating the messiahship of Jesus, but also in pre- 
serving the records of the faith of the community 
in a day when its very existence seemed to be 
threatened by the Roman invasion. Luke appears 
from the second part of his Gospel (that is, the 
Book of Acts) to be endeavoring to resolve the 
conflicts between the Pauline and Petrine wings 
of the Church. There is also a gentleness and a 
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polish about his book that the others lack. John’s 
Gospel is in a class by itself. It includes materials 
—especially long discourses—not found or even 
paralleled in the other Gospels. His purpose is 
clearly to show the sense of mystic union with 
God which comes through faith in Christ. At the 
same time he is eager to deny the heretical claim, 
prevalent in his day, that Jesus was an appari- 
tion and did not have a real human body. 

In conclusion, Matthew is not penning pious 
fiction. He is writing a thesis, the central themes 
of which are that the kingdom of God has drawn 
near with the coming of Jesus, and that man’s 
response to the call of that kingdom has life-trans- 
forming consequences. To develop this thesis, the 
author uses the materials that come to him from 
the corporate memory of the community to whom 
the messiahship of Jesus and the call of the King- 
dom are overwhelmingly real. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


If you have been teaching the Adult Bible 
Course for a number of months (it is now in its 
fifth year), you will recall how its keeps variety 
by alternating studies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. We have seen again and again how the 
religious insights of the Hebrews became the 
touchstone for the vitalized faith of the New Tes- 
tament. Probably no transition could be more 
marked than that we make now, turning from 
stories in the Old Testament to the Gospel narra- 
tive according to Matthew which opens the New 
Testament. We studied stories last month which 
were produced during eras when Jewish nation- 
alism was either riding high or anxiously hoped- 
for. How Matthew contrasts with the spirit and 
temper of those stories! 

Keep clearly in your own thinking, as you pre- 
pare and teach the lessons for this month, that 
this is the aim for the unit: “To understand the 
literary, historical, and religious values of the 
Gospel according to Matthew and to use the book 
in Christian study and devotions.” Call the class’s 
attention to this aim at the beginning of each Sun- 
day’s session. 

Recently two adults, one of them a Methodist, 
were talking in an almost ecstatic way about the 
first four books of the New Testament, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. One said to the other: 
“Isn’t God wonderful? Just think, these four men 
were sitting down at different places and each 
one wrote the very same thing! That’s all the 
proof I need for the inspiration of the Scriptures.” 
It probably would surprise us to find out how 
many persons—adults, that is—believe just that 
about the writing of the Gospel narratives. We 
may have picked up the notion from some untu- 
tored friend who “volunteered” to teach a class 
in our childhood days. 


The adult Christian welcomes opportunities to 
explore the origins of the Scripture writings. The 
right of the individual, layman or clergyman, to 
examine and ask questions is fundamental to ef- 
fective Christian witness. It is one of our prized 
Protestant convictions. Fortunately for us, some 
of the ablest and most reverent minds have 
opened up vast areas of understanding the Bible, 
and no one section of the Scriptures have been 
as painstakingly studied as the Gospel narratives. 

It is with some of these thrilling findings that 
Pherigo (Adult Student) and Kee (“Biblical In- 
terpretations”) work in developing today’s lesson. 
Do not get the impression that a discussion of the 
mechanics of the Matthew narrative will make a 
dull session. It can be one of the most rewarding 
experiences in your teaching ministry, if you keep 
in mind that your function as a teacher is to 
clarify understanding. 

The question we want to answer today is, How 
did we get the Matthew narrative? 

We will leave it to the scholars to discuss among 
themselves and their students the intricate details 
of the synoptic problem—the interrelatedness of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (John is a totally in- 
dependent narrative.) But we do want to get 
a panoramic view so we can hold a basic adult 
understanding of these three Gospel stories. 

Notice, first of all, that Mark was the first of 
the three to be written—sometime around a.p. 
70, according to Kee (“Biblical Interpretations”). 
If you do some outside reading in commentaries 
you may find an earlier date suggested, but this 
is not of any real importance in connection with 
this lesson. The general ageement is that Mark 
was written first. Mark had a very direct purpose 
in writing. He did not produce a long account. He 
simply wanted “to establish the fact that Jesus 
was Messiah.” 

We do not know how many years passed be- 
tween the issuance of Mark’s narrative and the 
appearance of Matthew’s. There must have been 
a considerable lapse of years, however—enough to 
give the Markan Gospel opportunity to gain and 
enjoy widespread acceptance. Meanwhile, other 
stories about Jesus, along with his teachings 
(especially through the medium of parables) 
were being recorded. These remembrances were 
not collected officially by the early Christians, but 
in a sufficient authentic manner as to result in a 
considerable body of material. We can rely on 
the essential accuracy of these events and teach- 
ings for several reasons: 

1. They were committed to writing within one 
generation after Jesus parted his earthly life. 

2. They are not embellished with interpreta- 
tion but stand on their own merit. 

3. The Jews had become adept at retaining 
teachings through the exercise of disciplined 
memory and it was a company of Jews who now 
brought this gift into play in behalf of the mis- 
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sion and message of Jesus (see Kee’s “Biblical 
Interpretations”). 

4. They bespeak a spirit and emphasis which 
strikes us as fresh and valid, two of the basic 
virtues of the life and message of Jesus. 

This crystallization of the “oral tradition” and 
its reduction to writing is, in the best sense 
of the phrase, “‘an act of God,” isn’t it? Intuitively 
those early Christians seemed to sense that they 
were custodians of something incredibly sacred, 
and from a great mass of speculation they ingen- 
iously distilled the truth which we cherish now. 
The bulk of this material apparently was gathered 
together in rather comprehensive grouping and 
circulated among the Christians, encouraging 
them in their faith. This source material, as it ap- 
peared originally, is no longer in existence. But 
since Matthew and Luke both have identical and 
much near-identical material in their narratives 
which does not appear in Mark (and since it is 
acknowledged that they did not have access to 
each other’s writings), it is reasonable to affirm 
that such information was in general circulation. 

This body of information has in recent years 
been called “Q” from the first letter of “Quelle,” 
a German word meaning “source.” German schol- 
ars have done much of the painstaking study in 
this field. You will notice from Pherigo (Adult 
Student) that Matthew and Luke drew heavily 
from “Q.” It is this common source, apart from 
Mark, that accounts for the similarity of portions 
of Matthew and Luke (see Pherigo, Adult Stu- 
dent) and illustrated by Matthew 12:30 and Luke 
13:23. 

We have now recognized two major sources 
from which Matthew drew his material—Mark 
(utilizing 606 of Mark’s 661 verses, reducing them 
to 523 verses) and “Quelle” which is also drawn 
from by Luke and accounts for about 200 verses 
in Matthew. 

But a third stream of material flows into Mat- 
thew’s narrative. After discovering how much of 
Mark and “Q” are in Matthew, we find that a con- 
siderable quantity of narrative and teaching is 
not yet accounted for. From sources known only 
to the writer of this Gospel story, then, these por- 
tions are derived. 

Some of them may have been strictly “oral tra- 
dition,” but these are nonetheless reliable. Others 
may have been committed to writing and would 
have fallen into his hands. The marvel is that 
some of the most remembered incidents in the 
life and teaching of Jesus are found only in Mat- 
thew and come from these obscure sources. It 
is important, too, that Luke has some material ob- 
tained from other sources and exclusively his! 

This theory of the composition of Matthew 
should enhance its value for us and our apprecia- 
tion of the many devoted Christians who so 
providentially, although perhaps unwittingly, pre- 
served for posterity the priceless treasures we 
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have here. To a vast company of unnamed men 
and women we owe this unpayable debt. It makes 
little difference, then, how Matthew’s name came 
to be connected with the Gospel. The writing of 
Matthew was really the achievement of many 
wonderful Christians—and it appropriately bears 
the name of a stalwart in the faith. 

Pherigo (Adult Student) skillfully simplifies 
the structure of Matthew by calling attention to 
the editorial arrangement. It is easily understood. 
The narration is regularly alternated with what 
he calls “blocks of teaching.” The following out- 
line of the book indicates the “teaching blocks” 
in italics and shows that Pherigo’s point is well 
taken, and also his conclusion that “we are obliged 
to recognize that . . . the real historical setting of 
all the teachings of Jesus in these five great dis- 
courses is quite unknown.” This outline you may 
want to put on the blackboard: 

1. Introduction and the beginning of Jesus’ min- 
istry (chapter 1 through 4) Sermon on the Mount 
(chapters 5 through 7) 

2. The Galilean Ministry Begun (8:1 through 
9:34) The Conduct and Work of Missionary Dis- 
ciples (9:35 through 11:1) 

3. The Galilean Ministry Continued (11:2 
through 12:50) Parables Addressed to the Crowds 
(chapter 13) 

4. The Galilean Ministry Concluded (chapters 
14 through 17) Teachings on Community Problems 
(18:1 through 19:2) 

5. The Judean Ministry (19:3 through 23:39) 
The End of the Age (24:1 through 26:2) 

6. The Passion Story (chapters 26 and 27) 

7. The Resurrection (chapter 28) 

Be sure to call attention to the literary device 
which closes out each of the “teaching blocks”— 
“And when Jesus had finished... .” 

You may want to close the session by using 
these words paraphrased from Kee (‘Biblical In- 
terpretations”): The Gospels did not create the 
faith of the Church, but they are records of a faith 
which had already existed for more than half 
a century. A summary statement of this faith is 
given in 1 Corinthians 15: 3-7, written around A.D. 
52-54. The scattered churches, distant from the 
scene of Jesus’ ministry and unable to hear the 
story firsthand, needed a gospel which would 
provide authoritative material for preaching the 
good news about Jesus, and for guiding the con- 
verts in moral responsibility. Matthew, presenting 
Jesus as the giver of the “New Law,” met the 
need and helped enshrine the faith for the ages— 
and for us. 


A Class Assignment 


In addition to asking the class to read the sug- 
gested Scripture portions for the week, ask them 
to list the verses in Matthew which are quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. 
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June 14; THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MATTHEW 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


The Gospels supply us with information about 
the life of the Church in the first century at two 
levels: first, there is the surface meaning of the 
writings as they stand; second, there is supple- 
mental illumination which comes by inference or, 
as we say, “reading between the lines.” By the 
latter process, it is possible to perceive the inter- 
ests, problems, and objectives of the Church. 
Nowhere is this more clearly apparent than in 
Matthew. 

It is apparent from the outset that the com- 
munity which produced the first of our four Gos- 
pels was in controversy, if not in conflict, with 
Jews. The legitimacy of Jesus, and the right of 
his claim (or the Church’s claim for him) to 
messiahship was seriously disputed. Beyond that, 
the whole question of grounding the Messianic 
role of Jesus in the Hebrew Scriptures was being 
attacked. 

At the same time, there were more moderate 
opponents of the new faith who objected to the 
Christian’s rejection of the Law of Moses, a code 
which any pious Jew knew was eternal and irrev- 
ocable. How could this be set aside in such 
cavalier fashion by the word of a Galilean rabbi? 
These Christians who claimed to present the true 
fulfillment of the hopes of Judaism were con- 
troverting the Law, or Torah, which was the very 
foundation stone of Judaism. Such a perversion 
of the faith of Israel could not go unchallenged 
or even ignored. 

Most incredible and audacious of all, from the 
Jewish viewpoint, the Christians sought to 
authenticate their beliefs about Jesus by appeal 
to his Resurrection—something which none ex- 
cept their own number had witnessed. The effort 
on the part of the Jews to press the attack at 
these points required that the Christians counter 
with concrete answers and evidence. Let us see 
how successful was the Christian defensive. 

The careful reader of Matthew will get a clue 
to the author’s over-all objective in his book from 
the recurrence of a similar statement at five 
points: 7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1-2. Each of 
these verses includes the words: “When Jesus 
had finished [these sayings].” This peculiar repeti- 
tion divides the book into five sections in addition 
to introductory words regarding the infancy and 
the closing story of the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion. The significant thing, however, is that the 
teaching portion is fivefold. As such, it corre- 
sponds precisely to the fivefold Book of Moses, the 
Torah. 

Any doubts at this point are dispelled by the fol- 
lowing analogies between Muses and Matthew’s 
account of Jesus: the providential deliverance 
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from the murderous schemes of the king; the 
journey to the Land of Promise from Egypt; the 
assembling of the people on the mount to hear 
the Law. Furthermore, Jesus is pointedly quoted 
as setting his own authority over against that of 
Torah: “You have heard that it was said... 
but I say to you...” This is six times repeated: 
9: 21-22, 27-28, 31-32, 33-34, 38-39, 43-44. Such in- 
cidents as the controversies concerning the Sab- 
bath (12:1-14) and Jesus’ setting aside the Mosaic 
permission for divorce (19:1-12) set Jesus forth 
as a radical critic of the Law. Matthew places 
Jesus’ authority quite sharply over against that 
of Moses. 

At the same time, it must be realized that this 
is only half the picture: Matthew is equally eager 
to show that Jesus did not teach the rejection of 
the Law in toto. There are certain demands of the 
law which are to be set aside or modified in the 
face of a deeper human need. The requirement 
to keep the Sabbath is not to be obeyed when it 
may lead to starvation or deprivation of liveli- 
hood. Man is the object of the Father’s loving 
care, not the victim of his arbitrary commands. 
Matthew seeks to make clear that Jesus is chal- 
lenging current interpretation of the law, not dis- 
carding it. “I have come not to abolish” Torah, 
“but to fulfil” it. That is, Jesus intends by his 
teaching to bring out the full and deep meaning 
of the Torah, and to free men from slavish ob- 
servance of its surface demands. It is in this way 
that Matthew seeks to refute the Jewish charge 
that Jesus sought to destroy the sacred Law of 
Moses. 

It is in an effort to establish the latter half of 
this conviction that Matthew quotes as extensive- 
ly as he does from Scripture, that is, from the 
writings of the Hebrew Bible. It should be borne 
in mind, of course, that the Bible of the Jews 
dispersed throughout the Roman world was the 
Septuagint, a translation of the Hebrew writings 
into Greek. This work had been done at Alex- 
andria about two centuries before the Christian 
era. The fact that the Gospel writers used a 
Greek, rather than the original Hebrew, version 
of the Scriptures suggests further that these 
authors were not the Palestinian followers of 
Jesus, but men who joined the movement after 
it spread beyond the borders of Israel. 

It must be admitted that Matthew’s choice of 
Scripture references is not always happy. In some 
cases he seems clearly to have misunderstood the 
intent of the prophet. For example, the quotation 
in 2:15 taken from Hosea 11:1 refers in its origi- 
nal setting to God’s calling Israel into national 
existence in the process of marvelous deliverance 
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from bondage in Egypt. The brief excursion of the 
Holy Family into the land of the Nile hardly 
seems to fit Hosea’s meaning. Also, the words “He 
shall be called a Nazarene,” given as a quotation 
in 2:23, are not found in the Hebrew canon of 
Scripture. The word Nazarene appears to be an 
inaccurate transliteration of either the Hebrew 
word netzer, translated root in Isaiah 11:1, or else 
of Nazirite, an ascetic figure like John the Bap- 
tist. For Matthew, the term refers obviously to 
the town of Nazareth, but there is no counterpart 
in the Old Testament for the quotation as it stands. 

If a present-day Christian were writing the 
Gospel of Matthew, he would almost certainly 
include references to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, in connection with the interpretation of 
the death of Jesus. The surprising fact is that Mat- 
thew himself mentions this famous passage about 
the suffering servant of the Lord only in connec- 
tion with the healing ministry of Jesus (8:17). 
We know from Acts 8: 30ff. that Isaiah’s prophecy 
was understood by the early Church to describe 
the sacrificial death of Jesus, but Matthew passes 
by this opportunity to anchor Christian faith in 
Jewish expectation. 


24. 


Even though there are many points at which 
Matthew’s case for the fulfillment of prophecy is 
something less than convincing, it would be a 
serious mistake to underestimate the importance 
of his basic concern to demonstrate the continuity 
between the faith of Israel and that of the new 
community of Christians. As we have already 
seen, the relationship between the new and the 
old is particularly problematical at the point of 
the place of law in Christianity. A major part of 
the difficulty arises from the ambiguity involved 
in the terms for law. The dual meaning of Torah 
was indicated above. But the Greek word nomos, 
which is normally translated law in our Bibles 
may also mean principle. 

Perhaps the contrasting uses of the word will 
become clearer when we remind ourselves that 
we employ the same word in two different senses 
in English: the law of the land, and the laws of 
nature. In the first case, we think of legal de- 
mands, statutes which require our compliance; 
in the second, we have in mind principles of order 
and system which guide the course of the uni- 
verse. Similarly, the Law of Moses confronts man 
with a list of obligations, which he is commanded 
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to fulfill; but the Spirit of God is a principle and 
a force at work within man to order his life in 
accord with the divine purpose. The first is a law 
which condemns man for failure to comply; the 
second is a law which works within man to enable 
him to fulfill the will of God. This distinction, 
made quite clearly in the letters of Paul, is ap- 
parently behind the much less explicit statements 
of Matthew. The latter presents the teaching of 
Jesus in a way that is intended to stress the inner 
motivation to good rather than outward conform- 
ity to a legal requirement. 

It is apparent, however, that Matthew himself 
did not fully comprehend this insight in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, since the analogy which he is so 
careful to make between Moses and Jesus sug- 
gests that the latter has presented a new and 
superior legal code. Fortunately, Matthew’s 
achievement is better than his intent, and the pro- 
found teachings of Jesus are not obscured by the 
very human leaning to legalism that Matthew 
betrays. Shining through his picture of Jesus as 
the giver of the New Law is the clear outline of 
one who has left behind the concept of ethics as 
living up to laws or ideals, and who has gone on to 
confront man with the God who is stern in justice, 
yet tender in providential, loving care. 

The fact that Matthew presents his material 
from a distinctive point of view provides no 
warrant for the charge of fictionalizing, but 
furnishes us rather with insight into the life and 
problems of the Church in the first century. We 
can discern, first of all, the free and unstereotyped 
use that was being made of the stories and say- 
ings of Jesus cherished in the living memory of 
the Church. At the same time, it is clear that 
the convictions of the community as to the sig- 
nificance of Jesus were taking shape in the form 
of doctrine. An example of this would be the 
Trinitarian formula used in connection with bap- 
tism in 28:19. What had begun as a unanimous 
conviction as to the uniqueness of relationship 
between Jesus and God in the earliest community, 
was now crystallized into a doctrine of the Trinity. 

Similarly, the question of authority in the 
Church was becoming fixed. At first, the leading 
personalities from among Jesus’ disciples were 
inevitably the ones to whom the others looked 
for decision, but as decades went by, the Church 
had to become quite explicit as to which of the 
leaders it would regard as authoritative. This was 
acutely necessary when, as in the case of Peter 
and Paul, there was disagreement among the 
founders of the churches. Finally, the fact that 
the Second Coming of Christ did not take place 
meant that the Church had to strengthen its or- 
ganization or die out. All of these needs are re- 
flected in the Gospel that bears Matthew’s name. 
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CALCULATION never made a hero.—John Henry 
Newman. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


We observed last week that each Gospel nar- 
rative has a distinctive purpose. Matthew is de- 
signed to show how true disciples of Jesus will 
live. Today’s lesson may seem far removed from 
coming to grips with that proposition, but before 
the session is over we shall see a very close con- 
nection. It is fundamentally this: what a man be- 
lieves about Christ determines in large measure 
how totally his life reflects the spirit of Christ. 

Kee (“Biblical Interpretations”) points out that 
Matthew was written at a time when rigidly 
orthodox Jews challenged the early Christians 
(many were converted from Judaism) on three 
counts: 

1. Their claims concerning Jesus’ messiahship. 

2. Jesus’ reinterpretation and enlargement of 
the Jewish law, which they believed to be a re- 
jection of Moses. 

3. The assertion that Jesus rose from the dead. 

The Christians needed help in their own de- 
fense, especially in those communities where they 
did not have converts who were well acquainted 
with the Jewish scriptures and yet where the 
Judaizers were carrying out their verbal forays 
against the struggling “followers of the Way.” 
Such writing as Matthew’s Gospel would be a 
welcome handbook for Christians needing am- 
munition for defense. Theirs was an infant faith. 
Once reinforced in what they could assuredly 
believe about Jesus, the more positively they 
commit their lives and demonstrate what they 
professed. 

Pherigo (Adult Student) claims, and convinc- 
ingly proves his point, that the differences be- 
tween Mark and Matthew will tell us much about 
Matthew’s purpose in writing. The suggestion that 
Matthew is sometimes regarded as a sort of “Gos- 
pel of Mark, Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged,” is an intriguing approach to the whole 
discussion. 

To help your class see the major “revisions” of 
Mark by Matthew, put these illustrations of Mat- 
thew’s attempts at clarification on the black- 
board: 


Mark 8:15 

And he [Jesus] cautioned them, saying, “Take heed, be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of 
Herod.” 


Matthew 16:6, 11-12 

Jesus said to them, “Take heed and beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. . . . How is it that you 
fail to perceive that I did not speak about bread? Beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” Then they 
understood that he did not tell them to beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the teaching of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. 


Luke 12:1 
“Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hy- 
pocrisy.” 








The streets of modern Nazareth are very winding and 
irregular. (Photo by George Pickow from Three Lions.) 


You will want to call attention to Pherigo’s obser- 
vation that Mark makes a statement difficult to in- 
terpret, but attempts no explanation; Luke omits 
the more difficult phrase altogether, “the leaven of 
Herod,” and gives an explanation of the “leaven 
of the Pharisees”; but Matthew changed ‘‘Herod” 
to “Sadducees” and then put the Pharisees and 
Sadducees into one category—false teachers. This 
is part of his running battle with the orthodox 
Jews! 

Another attempt at clarification is found in 
these passages: 





Mark 9:11-13 

And they asked him, “Why do the scribes say that first 
Elijah must come?” And he said to them, “Elijah does 
come first to restore ail things; ... But I tell you that 
Elijah has come, and they did to him whatever they 
pleased, as it is written of him.” 


Matthew 17:10-13 

And the disciples asked him, “Then why do the scribes 
say that first Elijah must come?” He replied, “Elijah does 
come, and he is to restore all things; but I tell you that 
Elijah has already come, and they did not know him, but 
did to him whatever they pleased. So also the Son of man 
will suffer at their hands.” Then the disciples understood 
that he was speaking to them of John the Baptist. 


Point out to your class the fact that Matthew here 
uses Mark, almost verbatim, but adds just an 
extra word of explanation which is, in some re- 
spects, a commentary. 

These and other liberties Matthew takes some- 
times involve factual corrections. The Church 
is experiencing its early growth, not only in num- 
bers but also in its beliefs. Accuracy is always an 
ally of truth and it proved to be such an ally in 
those beginning years of our faith. Matthew’s 
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narrative, with its corrections of Mark, may have 
had considerable influence in determining the 
direction doctrine took. 

Inescapable, as we read Matthew, is our ob- 
servation of the conscious linkage of the Old 
Testament prophets with the new faith. This may 
be one explanation—and a good one—for placing 
this Gospel narrative first in the canon of Scrip- 
ture. 

The books of the Bible, as we have seen 
throughout this Adult Bible Course study, are 
not arranged chronologically. If the New Testa- 
ment writings were set in place according to the 
date of writing, some of Paul’s epistles would 
have come ahead of the Gospels and Acts. But 
inspiration seems to have played as significant 
a role in the arranging of the books of the Bible 
as it had in the producing of the books. 

No portion could stand at the beginning of the 
New Testament canon more appropriately than 
the Gospel According to Matthew. It is like a 
bridge thrust across a great divide, joining two 
vital and related revelations of God, and across 
which man with joy and reverent imagination 
may travel. The most obvious girders in the bridge 
are the frequent Old Testament quotations em- 
ployed by Matthew. 

The new Christians attesting to the validity of 
their faith in Christ, probably needed no witness 
except their own experience. They acknowledged 
him because of what he had done in transforming 
their lives. But now they faced the necessity of 
making a reasonable and convincing defense of 
Christ against the subtle arguments of the oppos- 
ing Jews. They were a people of “The Book”— 
the Law and the Prophets—and opposed the 
Christian community with devastating blows. 
Now Matthew’s Gospel comes to their aid. With 
deftness and reverence, the author takes the 
sacred Scriptures and lets them speak for Christ. 
He seeks to find Old Testament support for the 
untutored Christian witness. It was certain to 
have double significance—it would confute the 
enemies; it would strengthen the new Christians 
in their confidence, giving them deep rootage. 

Matthew, more than any other Gospel writer, 
makes us feel that we could write a biography of 
Jesus by lifting out passages from the Old Testa- 
ment! He had saturated his own mind and heart 
in the splendid hopes and appeals found among 
the greatest of Israel’s prophets. He also knew the 
Law by which Judaism was welded into a great 
people of courage and pride. He knew he was 
walking dangerously when he interpreted the 
person and message of Jesus in the light of four- 
teen centuries of Hebrew history, tradition, 
prophecy, and Law. But he did just that, because 
he saw in Christ, not the repudiation but the 
fulfillment of the unfolding story! 

True, Matthew’s knowledge and appreciation 
of the Old Testament may have colored his inter- 
pretation of the new faith, but why not get pig- 
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ment for such a great canvass from such a worthy 
source? Sometimes his enthusiasm blinds him to 
exactness (as, for example, his assertion that the 
prophets announced concerning Jesus, “He shall 
be called a Nazarene”’—Matthew 2:23—when, 
in truth, such a quotation cannot be found in the 
Old Testament), but he gives us a basically 
authentic portraiture and a certain amount of 
‘poetic license” is permissable. The harmoniza- 
tion of history with prophecy is difficult at best, 
but Matthew has done that with a grand flourish. 

The crucial question now is, ‘““What does all this 
do to the person of Jesus?” This narrative con- 
cerning Jesus was written in the midst of contro- 
versy. It relies for its main core of information 
on a gospel-narrative which it plainly shows is 
not precise and proceeds to take liberties with it. 
It plucks out of antiquity, from the scripture of 
a religion now espoused by vindictive and bitter 
men, passage after passage to explain and defend 
a man who, for three short decades, walked in 
Palestine and who now has become the heart- 
center of a fast-growing faith called Christianity. 

We have then, in these cherished pages of story 
and interpretation, an exalted view of Jesus as 
Messiah and Lord. This is accomplished by under- 
scoring three affirmations, as Pherigo (Adult Stu- 
dent) sees it: 

1. Jesus’ supernatural power is attested; 

2. His divinity is emphasized and his humanity 
is “played down”; 

3. Human reverence for him is traced. 

It may have been that Matthew hoped that this 
would be the climax of his writing, but it seems 
in some respects to be even closer to the truth 
that this is what shines through, rather than what 
is thrust through these pages of Scripture. 

Jesus need not be doubted, but trusted. Such 
is the prevailing spirit of the Matthew interpreta- 
tion of the exalted Lord. We find it illustrated, 
once again in Matthew 8:25, in contrast to Mark 
4:38. 

Your lesson hour may be up by now, but if you 
still have some time, three additional points for 
discussion can be introduced: 

1. Kee (“Biblical Interpretations”) helpfully 
lists what Matthew tells us about the early Chris- 
tians: (a) They made free and unstereotyped use 
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of the stories and sayings of Jesus; (b) the con- 
victions they held concerning the significance of 
Jesus were taking shape in the form of doctrine; 
(c) the question of authority in the church was 
becoming fixed; (d) the church had to strengthen 
its organization or die out. 

2. Pherigo (Adult Student) has an excellent 
section on Matthew’s defense of the disciples 
which is significant and ought to be read, at least, 
and discussed if possible. The narrative is some- 
times called ‘an apologia for the disciples,” in 
refuting Mark’s slurs against them. 

3. Kee’s emphasis (“Biblical Interpretations”) 
that in Matthew’s interpretation of the gospel 
“man is brought face to face—not with a new code 
of law—but with the Father-God who makes 
such demands of his children” merits discussion. 
Kee interestingly observes: “Matthew himself 
did not fully comprehend this insight in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. .. . Fortunately, Matthew’s achieve- 
ment is better than his intent, and the profound 
teachings of Jesus is not obscured.” 


Assignment for Next Week 


Ask the class to find out what the word ‘‘evan- 
gelism” means. 
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God Sets Limits 


Ir is God, not man, who is responsible for a 
moral order in the nature of things which places 
limits upon the power of men to do evil in the 
world. The existence of a moral order which no 
nation nor civilization can successfully defy is at 
once the insight of religion and the experience 
of history. The individual, it is true, may do evil 
and get away with it. He may spread himself like 
a green bay tree, acquiring riches, prestige, and 
power. When his brief day on earth is over, he 
may die comfortably in bed at peace with himself, 
and the local press may make out that he was but 
little lower than the angels. The fact, however, 
requires to be noted that under modern condi- 
tions even the evil-doing individual may be un- 
able entirely to escape the social consequences 
of his acts. In a closely knit and high-powered 
civilization, such as we now have, the time-span 
between economic cause and economic effect is 
far shorter than it once was, so that the economic 
freebooter, although he may still die in his bed, 
may not die either with his worldly possessions or 
with his worldly reputation completely intact. 
—From Christians in an Unchristian Society, by 
Ernest F. Tittle; a Hazen Book on Religion, pub- 
lished by Association Press, 1947. Used by per- 
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HE stands well and firmly who places his trust 
not in himself, nor in man, but in God.—Thomas 
a Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 
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June 21: MATTHEW’S MAIN THEME 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Howard C. Kee 


Matthew is quite explicit in setting forth the 
main theme of his book. After his account of the 
birth, baptism, and temptation of Jesus, the min- 
istry proper begins with the announcement of 
Jesus’ message (4:17). Then, following a para- 
graph in which the call of the disciples is nar- 
rated, there is an elaboration of the theme: the 
gospel of the Kingdom. All the rest of the book 
is occupied with elaboration of this, as Matthew 
tells what, where, and how Jesus taught, and how 
he demonstrated the powers of the Kingdom in 
his works of healing. Except for the narrative 
of the Passion and Resurrection, all the remaining 
part of the book is anticipated in 4:17, 23-25. 

It should be noted at the outset that the phrase 
“kingdom of heaven” (literally, of the heavens) is 
just a pious way of saying “kingdom of God.” The 
devout Jew of the first century would not pro- 
nounce the name of God, but used some such sub- 
stitute as “goodness,” “the throne,” or “heavens.” 
The expression as it stands in the first Gospel 
is identical in meaning with the more familiar 
“kingdom of God” found in the others. It is by 
no means to be equated with heaven, or to be 
thought of as describing the afterlife. The ques- 
tion remains, What does Jesus mean by the phrase 
kingdom of God (or heaven) ? 

First, we must understand what constitutes a 
kingdom, as Jesus uses the word. It is surely 
not a territory to be reigned over, nor a dynasty 
to be established. It is, rather, the rule or 
dominion of God over the lives and hearts of his 
creatures. It appears that Jesus was misunder- 
stood at this point, since the Roman authorities 
almost certainly believed that he was fomenting 
some kind of insurrection against Rome. 

In our churches today, the Kingdom is often 
spoken of as though it were a spiritual state of 
the human soul. This interpretation arises from 
an unfortunate translation of a preposition in 
Luke 17:21, where the King James Version reads 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” The Re- 
vised Standard Version corrects this to, “The 
Kingdom of God is in the midst of you.” The more 
accurate rendering brings out an important aspect 
of Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom which has often 
been overlooked. His ministry of healing and 
exorcisms (i.e., casting out demons) was much 
more than service to humanity or concern for 
creaturely needs, although it included both. It was 
primarily an evidence that the powers which were 
to break the grip of evil upon the world and to es- 
tablish the new age of peace and blessing had 
already begun to work in the wonderful works 
which Jesus performed. He was no showman at- 
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tracting attention to himself; he was a servant of 
God showing what his master could do through 
a consecrated instrument. 

In this sense, therefore, the kingdom of God 
was that human situation in which the power and 
love of God triumphed over the forces of evil. 
When understood in this light, the term Kingdom 
provides the essential link connecting the words 
and works of Jesus. It shows further that the 
mighty acts which God performed through Jesus 
—as the sermons of Acts testify so repeatedly— 
were indispensable elements in the proclamation 
by Jesus that the kingdom of God had drawn 
near. 

Although the kingdom of God had been inaugu- 
rated with the coming and the ministry of Jesus, 
he taught that there was a time yet to come 
when that kingdom would be realized in its full- 
ness. This twofold aspect of the Kingdom is illus- 
trated in the well-known parables of Matthew 13. 
An example of this is the parable of the mustard 
seed, which begins in such small and unobtrusive 
fashion, but which finally looms so large and im- 
portant. The time of judgment which will precede 
this day of consummation is described figuratively 
in the parable of the sower, as well as in the 
grand scenes before the throne of God in Matthew 
25:31-46. 

The teachings of Jesus must be understood 
against the background of the Kingdom. The fa- 
miliar sayings of the Sermon on the Mount are 
not just ethics in the abstract; they are calls to 
obedience in the light of the Kingdom which God 
is going to bring into being. 

The prime stress in Jesus’ picture of God is on 
his tender care and loving compassion. The rea- 
soning employed is from the lesser to the greater: 
if our Father exercises such providential care 
over the world of nature, how much more can we 
expect him to watch over the world of mankind, 
which is the apex of his creation? He looks for 
comparable qualities in his children: not physical 
prowess or victory by force, but humility and the 
triumph of self-giving love. 

At the same time, no one is to suppose that 
God is merely lenient, or that his long-suffering 
knows no bounds. His Kingdom is to be character- 
ized by peace and justice, not by irresponsible 
anarchy. It is to be the rule of God, not the with- 
drawal of all restraints. Of course, the constrain- 
ing power of love will dominate, rather than the 
arbitrary demands of a despot. This kind of re- 
lationship, which will be typical of the Kingdom 
in its consummation, is already anticipated in the 
life of the disciple who lives in accordance with 
the two ultimate commandments as set forth in 
22:34-39. Love of God and love of neighbor are 
inseparable. Only when man loves God can he 
truly love his fellow man; only when he loves his 
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neighbor as himself does he show his love for God. 

The nature of God is further reflected in the 
criteria of judgment which are employed in that 
day of reckoning. The decisive factors as Matthew 
presents them are whether or not men have shown 
compassion on the needy and a spirit of forgive- 
ness to the erring (Matthew 25: 31-46; 6:15; 18: 
23-35). Here there is no rigid legalism, no in- 
sistence on the letter of a fixed code of law. 
Rather, the appeal is to the attitude and the moti- 
vation which lies behind the overt act, but also 
there is insistence that profession be corroborated 
by outward actions. Justice and mercy, which will 
characterize the Kingdom, are inextricably joined 
in the “time of harvest” which ushers in that New 
Day. 

The privilege of entering the Kingdom is not 
earned by good works, but is the gift of God. The 
Father in heaven does, however, reward those 
who are faithful in service and rebuke the care- 
less or self-willed. Surely the motivation for right 
living, as Matthew presents it, is not the gaining of 
a reward, but the doing of the will of God for 
its own sake. Rewards are described in this Gospel 
as added as a kind of bonus in recognition of 
diligence on the part of the disciple. Man’s first 
objective is to be “his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness”; it is only secondarily and subsequently that 
“these things shall be yours as well” (6:33). 


We have observed in previous lessons in this 
series that Matthew has a special interest in the 
Jews, whether he is inviting them to the Christian 
faith or refuting their attacks. This is clear from 
the opening genealogy to the remarks in 28:11-15 
which put the blame on the priests for the story 
circulated in Jerusalem to account for the empty 
tomb. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that 
the author should pointedly extend the Gospel 
offer to all nations. Although the message of the 
Kingdom is at first (in Matthew’s account) lim- 
ited to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(10: 5-6), it is apparent that this is to be explained 
not as exclusivism, but as giving Israel the first 
opportunity to respond. From the opening in- 
fancy narrative to the closing charge of Jesus to 
preach the good news of the Kingdom to all na- 
tions, there is a pervading universalism about the 
book. At the same time it should be noted that 
Matthew is not as eager to stress Jesus’ contacts 
with Gentiles as is Luke. 

Viewed as a whole, the first Gospel is domi- 
nated by the idea of the kingdom of God. The 
New Law which it presents introduces a way of 
life which should characterize all who call them- 
selves citizens of the New Age. It will call for 
self-denial, and even for what may appear by 
older standards to be shirking of family and other 
responsibilities (10: 34-39). Yet all such demands 
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are to be set aside in favor of the requirements of 
discipleship. 

Matthew begins by telling of Jesus’ royal 
lineage. He portrays learned Gentiles coming in 
search of the “king of the Jews.” Jesus rejects 
in the hour of temptation the easy way proffered 
by Satan to gain the kingdoms of this world. His 
lifework is launched with a call to men to prepare 
for the Kingdom which God is about to bring. 
It is authenticated by his manifestation of the 
powers of that New Age. His sayings are shot 
through with this theme; his unforgettable par- 
ables illuminate its meaning; his later discourses 
warn of the responsibilities which it involves and 
of the day of judgment which will precede its con- 
sumation. His death and Resurrection guarantee 
its triumph, and he leaves his disciples on earth 
with the commission to proclaim the good news. 
What the Kingodm itself will be like, Matthew 
never quotes Jesus as revealing. But that it is 
coming, and how men should live in view of its 
coming, constitute the major theme of Matthew. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


Write again on the blackboard the aim for this 
month’s study: “To understand the literary, his- 
torical, and religious values of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew and to develop its proper use in Christian 
study and devotions.” 

We have seen quite clearly that the literary, 
historical, and religious values of Matthew are 
interrelated, so much so that we cannot say that 
lesson 1 dealt strictly with the literary character- 
istics of the Gospel; or lesson 2 was exclusively 
dedicated to the historical setting; or that lesson 
3 will concern itself only with the religious mes- 
sage. Already the theme of Matthew has come 
within our range of vision. All we can say is that 
today we will get more specific about the message 
of Jesus as crystallized in Matthew’s narrative. 
We are now getting at the heart of our study. 

Let your class review quickly the salient fea- 
tures and points of emphasis made in the first two 
sessions, naming the sources for Matthew’s Gospel 
narrative and calling to mind some of his char- 
acteristics (such as liberally revising Mark, rely- 
ing on the Old Testament prophets, giving us an 
exalted view of Jesus, defending the disciples, 
etc.). Do not prompt the answers more than nec- 
essary, but by class reaction see how much of this 
teaching is “sinking in.” 

Some laymen and ministers were talking one 
day and the group leader asked, “When you hear 
the word, ‘evangelism,’ what is your reaction?” 
Very quickly one of the men replied, “I get a pic- 
ture in my mind of a lot of emotionalism and 
mass psychology pressuring people to commit 
themselves to Christ—and I want no part of it.” 
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That frank and disturbing answer became the 
springboard for a lively discussion that afternoon 
—and resulted in a friendly sharing of convictions. 
The real meaning of the word “evangelism” was 
finally rediscovered in the light of the New Testa- 
ment. It holds an honored place in that the first 
four books of the New Testament are called, 
Evangelion—“Evangelion According to Matthew,” 
“Evangelion According to Mark,” etc. We have 
translated that Greek word into an English word, 
“Gospel,” and further defined it as “Good News.” 
We may be more familiar with the fact that Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John are called “The 
Four Evangelists.” Ask the class to tell what they 
found out about the word “evangelism” during 
this week. 

All this brings us to a deep and rich apprecia- 
tion of evangelism as the presentation of Christ 
as winsomely and honestly as possible to the 
world. 

For good or ill, evangelism has been regarded as 
the equivalent of revivalism when, in fact, it is 
the equivalent of “good news” and, by that token, 
should have much wider opportunity to do its 
work among men. Evangelism, thus understood, 
would not be offensive, but attractive. It would 
not rely on any one method to reach men and 
permeate society, but would imaginatively call 
into play all legitimate methods. It would not 
trample men’s minds by insisting on harsh dog- 
matics that would stretch credulity, but it would 
exalt Christ so that men could not reject him 
without being conscious that they were imperil- 
ling their immediate usefulness and their ultimate 
destiny. 

Each of the four “Evangelists” distinctively 
presents “the Evangel.” Someone has discerning- 
ly said that the Evangel is not merely the good 
news about Jesus, but it is the good news in Jesus. 
According to Matthew, what is this good news? 
This is the question Pherigo (Adult Student) asks 
to begin the discussion of today’s lesson. 

It should not surprise us that among the first 
Christians there was wide divergence in under- 
standing the new faith. Contrasting interpreta- 
tions are especially marked (see both Pherigo in 
Adult Student, and Kee in “Biblical Interpreta- 
tions”) between Matthew and Paul. They lived in 
the same era, but their devotion to Christ was not 
of identical inspiration. 

The Pauline emphasis is on the grace of God. 
“You are severed from Christ, you who would be 
justified by the law,” he writes to the Galatians. 

Matthew affirms that redemption comes through 
obedience to the New Law. We are all acquainted 
with these words: “Not every one who says to 
me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

These are the two main streams of interpreta- 
tion. Because Matthew’s is essentially that of 
Simon Peter, we can say that one stream is Paul- 
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ine and the other is Petrine. Each of them has 
truth which is implicit in the Gospel. The fusion 
of grace and ethics makes for dynamic Christian- 
ity. Both of these affirmations opposed the water- 
ed-down idea of the Judaizers who tried to sever 
the main artery of the new faith by saying that 
Christ simply made it easier to keep the Mosaic 
law. And yet another proposition, which came into 
vigorous expression in the middle of the second 
century and claimed the Pauline epistles and the 
Lukan Gospel as allies, was the idea that Chris- 
tianity and Judaism were irreconcilable and, con- 
sequently, should be once-for-all separated. 

Whereas Paul’s doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith in Christ was an effective counter- 
agent for the heresy of the Judaizers, Peter’s (and 
Matthew’s) doctrine of salvation by acceptance 
of the new Covenant was a much-needed word to 
combat the heresy of Marcion. 

A third heresy, Antinomianism, also perplexed 


“Jesus Washing the Dis- 
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the early Christians. It reared its head when some 
persons asserted that the Christian was free of 
restraint entirely and could do what he pleased. 
It returned to plague the church centuries later 
when some opponents of Martin Luther opposed 
him by misrepresentation, and also during the 
time of John Calvin when unbridled predestina- 
tion was riding high. 

Both Paul and Matthew opposed this heresy. 
Pherigo (Adult Student) says that by this heresy 
“liberty was interpreted as license.” Matthew 
opposed it by his unyielding insistence that Chris- 
tians were bound to the Law as given by Christ, 
imposing heavier moral disciplines than the Law 
of Moses. Kee (“Biblical Interpretations’) finds 
Matthew believing that the “kingdom is to be 
characterized by peace and justice, not by ir- 
responsible anarchy. It is to be the rule of God, 
not the withdrawal of all restraints.” Paul opposed 
Antinomianism by such words as these: “Those 
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who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh with its passions and desires. If we live by 
the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit.” (Gala- 
tians 5: 24-25.) 

Pherigo (Adult Student) summarizes the con- 
clusion the early Church reached after being 
rocked by the storm of heresy: “Christianity soon 
realized that it was not practical to discard law 
and live solely by grace. . . . So Christianity, in 
fact, never has relied solely on faith to produce 
the proper conduct; it has always included a more- 
or-less dominant ethical code for guiding and 
regulating church members.” 

When a New Testament of Scripture was gener- 
ally agreed upon about a.p. 200, it seems as if 
the selection of Matthew’s Gospel to open the 
canon signified a ratification of this synthesis. 

Matthew’s presentation of the Gospel makes it 
almost necessary to think of Jesus as a legislator. 
He is depicted as setting forth certain laws by 
which the kingdom of God will come into full 
expression. 

Quite deliberately he likens Jesus and Moses. 
Both, in infancy, escaped the scheming of wicked 
rulers—Moses being protected from Pharaoh and 
the baby Jesus from Herod. Both give “the law” 
from mountaintops. One cannot escape the inten- 
tion of Matthew—to place Jesus and Moses side 
by side, making Jesus-law the enrichment of 
Mosaic law and elevating Jesus to pre-eminence 
as the greatest legislator of history. 

Pherigo (Adult Student) designates three class- 
ifications of legislation in the New Covenant, and 
we can add a fourth: 

1. Some of the legislation affected the leaders 
in Judaism. Matthew takes a “suggestion” in 
Mark and rewrites it as “law”: 


Matthew 12:12 
“Of how much more value 
is a man than a sheep! So 
it is lawful to do good on 
the sabbath.” 


Mark 3:4 

And he [Jesus] said to 
them, “Is it lawful on the 
sabbath to do good or to 
do harm, to save life or to 
kill?” 


2. Some of the legislation suggested procedures 
in disciplining church members: “If your brother 
sins against you, go and tell him his fault, between 
you and him alone. If he listens to you, you have 
gained your brother. But if he does not listen, take 
one or two others along with you, that every word 
may be confirmed by the evidence of two or three 
witnesses. If he refuses to listen to them, tell it 
to the church; and if he refuses to listen even to 
the church, let him be to you as a Gentile and 
a tax collector.” (And how beloved is a man who 
collects taxes for an occupying power!) 

3. Some of the legislation designated authority 
in the Church—those who hold the faith that 
Jesus is Christ are the dependable leaders. George 
A. Buttrick in The Interpreter’s Bible writes of 
these verses in Matthew 16:15-18: “Here we 
see ..., a separate and new society, of which 
Christ is the Head. The forthright Peter is in that 
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group, the mystic-minded John, and the faithful 
Andrew. The strength of the church is in Christ, 
as he empowers men who say, in ‘the soul’s invinci- 
ble surmise,’ ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’” ! We cannot escape the importance 
of the observation made by Pherigo (Adult Stu- 
dent) that the designation of authority and re- 
sponsibility which, by a twist of interpretation 
may be assigned only to Peter, is later repeated 
in exactly the same words to all the disciples. 
Compare Matthew 16:19 and 18:18! 

4. Most of the legislation applies to us who call 
ourselves Christians. The bulk of it is the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matthew 5 through 7), and it is 
made virtually mandatory that Christians shall 
reckon their lives by its precepts—‘Whoever 
then relaxes one of the least of these command- 
ments and teaches men so, shall be called least in 
the kingdom of heaven; but he who does them 
and teaches them shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 5:19). 

Have members in the class read excerpts from 
the Sermon on the Mount, asking each person to 
examine his own life in the light of these precepts 
which Matthew believed so fundamental to the 
faith. Some suggested verses are these—and per- 
haps it would be meaningful if a brief silence 
followed the reading of each command, giving 
members time for self-examination: 

In chapter 5—verses 14-16, 21-22, 23-24, 43-45. 

In chapter 6—verses 2:4, 19-21, 34. 

In chapter 7—verses 13-14, 15-20. 

In chapter 25—verses 31-46. 

Our appreciation of these portions from Mat- 
thew is heightened as we see the idea given by 
Kee (“Biblical Interpretations”): “The teachings 
of Jesus must be understood against the back- 
ground of the Kingdom. The familiar sayings of 
the Sermon on the Mount are not just ethics in 
the abstract; they are calls to obedience in the 
light of the Kingdom which God is going to bring 
into being.” 


Assignment for Next Week 


Ask members of the class to write down and 
bring to class some community problems they 
know about and which Christians can help solve. 


7 7 7 
The Impossible 


IT is just as impossible for a man to possess 
God without love, as it is impossible that a man 
can exist without a soul——Johannes Tauler, 14th 
century Christian mystic. 


i 7 vy 
Best Tone 


THE lower tone you take, the more flexible 
your voice is.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


- The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. 
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June 28: SPECIAL VALUES IN MATTHEW 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Howard C. Kee 


Even though Matthew was not the first of the 
Gospels to be written, it was a happy decision 
that placed it at the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment where it can quite properly function as a 
link with the Old. This book, more than the other 
Gospels, emphasizes the essential continuity be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity without ignoring 
some of the contrasts. 

This continuity with the best insights of Hebrew 
faith makes itself felt not only in the words of 
Jesus, but in the various aspects of the role which 
he feels called to fulfill. At times, Matthew’s over- 
ly zealous efforts to show that Jesus took each 
step in life in order that it might be fulfilled, 
gives the appearance that the Master was an auto- 
maton, or an actor, portraying a role written for 
him. But the authentic reproduction of Jesus’ say- 
ings belie what may very well have been the 
author’s intent. The reaction to opposition, the 
attack on hypocrisy and evil, the difficulty in- 
volved in the decision to go to Jerusalem, the 
travail of soul in the Garden—all these are the 
operations of a real human spirit, not the playing 
of a prescribed part. Jesus’ response to the divine 
call is a real one. It is this that links him with 
Israel’s men of faith in a vital way, rather than 
a merely formal one. 

There are three major areas shared by Jesus 
with the ancient people of God. The one which 
appears first is that of prophet. Jesus stands in the 
tradition of Elijah and Amos, with their forthright 
proclamations in the name of God, their denuncia- 
tions of the evils of their contemporaries, and their 
warnings of the judgment to come from a just 
and demanding God. Like Hosea’s, Jesus’ God is 
loving; like Isaiah’s, he is faithful; like Jeremiah’s, 
his concern is for the individual as well as with the 
community. All of these emphases appear with a 
new sense of urgency in Jesus’ teaching, and it 
is in the footsteps of all these men that Jesus 
walks as he moves about Galilee preaching the 
gospel and summoning men to repentance. 

The story of the passion, which forms such 
a disproportionately large part of the Gospel ac- 
counts, is told quite clearly from the point of 
view that Jesus had some knowledge of the re- 
demptive signficance and necessity of his death. 
The specific prediction in Matthew 20:17-19 is, 
of course, paralleled in the other Synoptic 
Gospels, but Matthew at this point shares with 
Mark the conviction that Jesus’ death is expiatory 
(20:28; compare Mark 10:45). In this way, the 
priestly aspect of Jesus’ role is made plain. 

Similarly, Matthew records the instances in 


which Jesus is acclaimed as Messiah. But our 
author’s accounts heighten the emphasis on his 
messiahship by fuller statements about Jesus’ role 
in 16:17-19; 16:28; 17:5-6. In each case the son- 
ship of Jesus as it relates to the coming Kingdom 
is stressed in a special way. This unique sonship is 
underlined again by Matthew in 19:28 and 26: 29. 
In these passages there is a mingling of the Old 
Testament motifs of the heavenly Son of Man, 
and the royal Son of God who rules on the throne 
of Israel. For our purposes it is important to see 
that both these strains come to Matthew from the 
Hebrew tradition and affirm our impression of 
the continuity which he seeks to establish with the 
more ancient faith. 

There is one feature of Matthew’s Gospel which 
sets him uniquely apart from the other evange- 
lists: his words about the Church. The application 
of this term to the Christian community seems 
not to have developed until about the middle of 
the first century A.D. It appears, for example, in 
Paul’s letters (written during the 50’s), but it is 
not used in the early chapters of Acts, which seem 
to reflect quite accurately the life of the original 
community. Even though it appears in Paul, 
church more often refers to a particular group 
of believers at one location than to the whole 
household of the faithful. Matthew, by contrast, 
reports Jesus as predicting the establishment of 
the Church, known by that precise designation 
(16:18). Apart from the difficulty involved in sup- 
posing that Jesus would have used a term that 
was meaningless to his hearers, there is further 
evidence that this statement comes from Matthew 
and not from Jesus. 

Another similar instance of a reference to the 
Church intruded into the sayings of Jesus is 
found in 18: 16-20. In this case there is a parallel 
report in Matthew and Luke which abruptly 
breaks off in Matthew’s version and launches 
into a discussion of settlement of disputes in the 
Church, which once again is called by name. This 
entire insertion presupposes the existence of an 
organization having a formal membership—a situ- 
ation that is difficult to conceive of in the days of 
Jesus’ life. From this pair of additions to the 
teachings of Jesus, we can only conclude that 
the living Church is confronted with problems 
which were not anticipated during the lifetime 
of Jesus. Faced with such problems, the Church 
sought some word from its Lord that would pro- 
vide it with a basis for decision. When no known 
word was available, the Church felt free to de- 
velop its traditions along lines which it believed 
to be in the spirit of his teachings. In this the 
Church was only doing in literary form what 
every Christian must do today if he seeks to take 
seriously the commands of Christ in a world 
grown so very different from the one in which 
those teachings were first given expression. There 
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“Supper at Emmaus,” by Fritz von Uhde; 


were no copyright laws until a little more than 
two centuries ago! The insertion of these later 
developments into the only records we have is, 
from the modern standpoint, regrettable. Yet it 
should serve to remind us that the community 
which Jesus called into being is not a static, his- 
torical phenomenon, but a growing, dynamic 
organism. 

In the former of the insertions just discussed 
there is included the much-debated lines which 
place upon Peter the major authority for the 
Church. Various attempts have been made to ex- 
plain away the obvious meaning of the verses 
(16:17-19), but they are quite unconvincing. A 
more plausible way to deal with the passage is 
to assume that the author—or the community 
for whom he is a spokesman—was eager to assert 
the prime place of Peter in the earliest circle of 
Jesus’ disciples. Antioch has been suggested as the 
place or origin of this Gospel on this very ground, 
since there appears to have been a dispute be- 
tween that city and Jerusalem as to whether 
Peter or James (head of the Jerusalem church) 
was the true leader of the apostles. 

Regardless of our interpretation of the passage, 
it serves to remind us that the Church cannot live 
without organization and the delegation of author- 
ity. There is a never-ending need for qualified 
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leadership which is on the one hand in contact 
with the authentic traditions of the community, 
and at the same time in a position to make de- 
cisions for the changing situations in which the 
Church finds itself. This was in truth the dual 
function served by apostolic authority in the 
early Church, and it is the kind of stabilizing 
influence that the churches in the free spirit of 
Protestantism continue to require today. 

There is a final value that comes to us through 
Matthew which is in a manner analogous to the 
question of authority in the Church. It is the 
heavy stress which the first evangelist places on 
law, as contrasted with the Pauline emphasis on 
the Gospel. We have seen in earlier lessons in 
this series that to describe Paul as the proponent 
of freedom from all law and Matthew as the legal- 
ist is to distort the facts. But it would be equally 
wrong for the Church to lose the sense of its 
moral responsibility and ethical obligation in the 
enjoyment of the freedom in the Spirit. Paul had 
gone out of his way to state emphatically that 
he was not divorcing faith and works, that he 
was instead maintaining that works were the 
natural outgrowth and expression of faith. Yet 
we need only to read Romans 6 to see that Paul 
was in his own lifetime being misunderstood and 
caricatured, as though he were teaching that a 
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Christian could sin all he wanted without its 
having any effect on his relation to God. 

Since Paul was and is open to this misreading, 
it is providential that there appears in the Chris- 
tian canon of Scripture such a book as Matthew, 
which reminds us in such unforgettable fashion 
of the inescapable demands that God makes on 
the man who seeks to prepare himself and others 
for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

Today many shallow-thinking individuals ac- 
claim the Gospel of Matthew, and particularly 
the Sermon on the Mount, as providing a way to 
make the world a better place. This is a woeful 
misunderstanding. As Matthew sets forth these 
teachings, they constitute a sobering reminder 
of human failure to conform to the standards 
which God intended for his children. They are 
manifestly not a panacea for the world’s ills. Thus 
Matthew provides us with a vivid statement of 
the demands made upon Christians which are an 
inevitable corollary of the promised kingdom of 


God. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


If you have kept close to the expositions of the 
lessons this month and have followed the sug- 
gestions in ADULT TEACHER, you are able to come 
into this last session on Matthew realizing that 
you have quite thoroughly covered the aim that 
we hoped to achieve: “To understand the literary, 
historical, and religious values of the Gospel of 
Matthew and to develop its proper use in Chris- 
tian study and devotions.” 

Without too much delay, after reminding the 
class of the aim for the unit, turn to this last 
lesson of the series in which you will want to 
lift up some of the values in Matthew not yet 
dealt with too specifically. Pherigo (Adult Stu- 
dent) and Kee (“Biblical Interpretations”) sug- 
gest several and there are many others. The 
grouping suggested in this outline might be just 
a “starter.” 

Last week we closed the lesson by letting some 
particular portions of the Sermon on the Mount 
have a chance to prick our own consciences. Per- 
haps no passage of Scripture has been so glibly 
suggested as a panacea for correcting world ills 
as has this passage of the New Testament faith. 
Kee (“Biblical Interpretations”) sobers that at- 
titude by attributing it to “shallow-thinking in- 
dividuals.” 

Many a man who piously claims he lives by the 
Sermon on the Mount has never read it and 
might not even know where to look to find it! 
He may not know that it is in this summary of 
Jesus’ preaching that we have the words: “You 

. . must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” He wants none of that. And so he starts 
plucking out some offensive parts of the Sermon 


and ends up, maybe, with the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Beatitudes. These sound harmless enough. 
But, in reality, neither he nor many of the rest 
of us find it easy to pray—really pray—even the 
first two words, “Our Father,” because that takes 
in a lot of folks, and some of them don’t get along 
with us too well and they may think the same of 
us. And even when we get past that, we are 
brought up short again with our doubts as to 
whether we do want God to forgive us like we 
forgive those who do us hurt. 

The Beatitudes, on first reading, look innocent 
enough, but they soon begin to irritate our flesh- 
bound spirits because from all appearances the 
meek don’t inherit the earth, the merciful don’t 
obtain mercy, and peacemakers ordinarily aren’t 
called sons of God! The meek in our time have in- 
herited the furnaces of Dachau and Buchenwald; 
the merciful are preyed on and impoverished; and 
peacemakers are chasers of a will-o-the-wisp. It 
looks like the Sermon on the Mount is all wrong, 
doesn’t it? Impractical, starry-eyed, a document 
for the pious to reflect on. 

Our difficulty is not the Sermon on the Mount, 
but ourselves. We have worried about the world 
and what it can do to us. Somebody has said that 
“we confront today a world hell-bent for pros- 
perity.” We have not brooded over Matthew 5 
through 7. The world is so all-important now that, 
for all practical purposes, we will do best to 
cloister Jesus in the churches and not let him loose 
until we can straighten things out in our conduct 
of business, in the way we bring up our children, 
on how we spend our spare time—and we certain- 
ly don’t want him eavesdropping when we talk 
on the phone (which is our generation’s back- 
yard fence). 

The Sermon on the Mount has been transmitted 
to us from the greatest Person ever to walk among 
men and search their hearts. He knows our ca- 
pacities as surely as he knows our limitations. He 
has the courage to appeal to our capacities. Mean- 
while we stand gazing at our limitations. But 
then we brood over the message of Jesus and it 
begins to excite us and our capacities begin to 
cry out to our wills, “Give me a chance at the 
Sermon on the Mount. Let me try it—a little at a 
time till I can make all of it come alive.” And 
ultimately words that looked like a fanciful option 
become an awesome mandate. 

Now let’s do some thinking about the Church. 
Matthew, as Pherigo (Adult Student) and Kee 
(“Biblical Interpretations”) explain, is the only 
Gospel that is specifically interested in the 
Church. Its aspirations and its weaknesses we 
know, not only from Matthew but from the epis- 
tles. The person who wants the twentieth-century 
Church to be like the first-century Church ought 
to know by now that that is exactly what is wrong 
with the twentieth-century Church. It has all the 
frailties, quarreling, heresy, apathy, jealousy, and 
gluttony of Corinth (1 Corinthians 11: 20-22) and 
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Laodicea (Revelation 3:15ff.) and even beloved 
Philippi (see Philippians 4: 2-3). 

How desperately we need to get back to Mat- 
thew’s thinking about the Church. He conceived 
of it as a fellowship of those who declare: “Jesus 
is Christ.” It is a group which can exemplify the 
expectation of Jesus: “Two or three are gathered 
in my name” (Matthew 18:20). It is a company 
of believers witnessing to their faith with sim- 
plicity and propriety. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, Matthew recognizes as its distinguishing 
sacraments—the one bringing converts into fel- 
lowship; the other keeping the fellowship alive 
and healthy through prayerful remembrance of 
Christ and continuing repentance. 

In the catacombs at Rome the Christians com- 
forted each other through prayer and the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Chiseled into the walls 
are the words, “Peter and Paul, pray for us.” 
Simple mosaics depict the vine and portray the 
Last Supper, both symbolic of fellowship in com- 
munion. In those damp, dark, and cold subter- 
ranean passageways, hidden from the legions of 
Nero and Domitian, the embattled Christians 
cherished and cultivated their identification with 
Christ. 

It is a sacrilege today that so many church 
members use the hour designated for the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Suppér as 
an opportunity for absenteeism. They are saying, 
“IT do not want to have a part in the uninterrupted 
continuity of the Christian faith.” The only visible 
historic link we have with the Christians of the 
ages, past and future, and with Christ, is our par- 
ticipation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Why then do we neglect it? Every Christian needs 
to pray the prayers found in the ritual of this 
Sacrament. 

The Christian is not just a member of a church; 
he is the Church! 

We all agree with Pherigo (Adult Student) 
that “the principles of Jesus must be preserved 
in their absolute purity, but they must also be 
applied in concrete situations.” Peter Marshall 
once said, “Church members in too many cases 
are like deep-sea divers, encased in the suits de- 
signed for many fathoms deep, marching bravely 
to pull out plugs in bathtubs.” A word like that 
may make us seethe in revolt, or at least pro- 
test, but what if it is true? Then is Christ honored? 

Was ever an age more perplexed than ours? 
And who do we ask to untangle the confusion? 
Is Christ in the picture? Was ever a looseness in 
morals more apparent than now? And who do 
we ask to reset the sails? Is Christ in the picture? 
Was ever a spendthrift philosophy of economics 
more prevalent than today? And who do we ask 
to give us a new sense of values and human stew- 
ardship? Is Christ in the picture? Was ever a 
thrill-psychosis more rampant for teen-agers than 
now? And who do we ask to reinterpret life for 
them? Is Christ in the picture? 
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It will be safer to experiment with Christ than 
to abandon him for all our pseudosaviors in any 
realm of immediate need, won’t it? And the 
Church, instead of answering questions nobody 
is asking, will do well to turn Christ loose into 
the affairs of Main Street, Your Town. If the class 
members carried out last week’s assignment, ask 
for their answers now. 

“New occasions teach new duties”—and a flex- 
ible application of the inflexible Gospel is our task. 
We do want the job, don’t we—so Christ can he 
glorified in our generation? 

This is the “Fourth Sunday” of the month. What 
does that signify to us in Methodism across 
America? It is a special day.. We call it “World 
Service Sunday.” World Service! What wonderful 
words these are. Eugene L. Smith, executive sec- 
retary of our Board of Missions, speaking in the 
Ecumenical Conference at Oxford in 1951, told 
the story of an artist commissioned to paint a 
picture of a dying church. He put on the canvass 
a beautiful building crowded with people, but a 
box at the door marked “Missionary Offering” 
was covered with cobwebs. The ingrown church 
ceases to be the Church. 

Already the class may have had more than 
enough to think about and discuss, but try to 
close the session with these words from Kee 
(“Biblical Interpretations”): 

“At times, Matthew’s overly zealous efforts to 
show that Jesus took each step in life in order that 
it might be fulfilled, gives the appearance that the 
Master was an automaton, or an actor, portraying 
a role written for him... . The reaction to opposi- 
tion, the attack on hypocrisy and evil, the diffi- 
culty involved in the decision to go to Jerusalem, 
the travail of soul in the Garden—all these are the 
operations of a real human spirit, not the playing 
of a prescribed part. Jesus’ response to the divine 
call is a real one.” 


+ A A vy 
King James Version 


WE usually think of the King James Version as 
static and fixed, appearing now just as it appeared 
in 1611. But, like the earlier versions, the King 
James Version has gone through a series of re- 
visions. An edition in 1613 had over 300 variations 
from the 1611 edition. Another revision appeared 
in 1629, and another in 1638. As a result of a bill 
brought before the Long Parliament in 1653 a 
revision committee was appointed in 1657, to 
make a revision if it should be found necessary, 
but the project was not undertaken. An extensive 
revision was published at Cambridge in 1762. 
There was another at Oxford in 1769, which in- 
cluded modernization of spelling, punctuation, 
correction of printing errors, etc., and in general 
this represents the version as it is known today. 
—From Our English Bible in the Making, by 
Herbert G. May, Westminster Press, 1952. Copy- 
right by W. L. Jenkins. Used by permission. 
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Unit X: 


of Christian Living 


Some Results 


TEACHING PLANS _ by Edwin T. Randall 


The pupils’ material for this unit of lessons is 
published in current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. The teacher will find supple- 
mentary help for the lesson for June 7 in the 
articles, “Christ and Our Property” on page 8 
and “For Your Survival and Ours” on page 14. 
The writer of these teaching plans is a staff mem- 
ber of the American Friends Service Committee. 
The Scripture selection for June 7 is 2 Corin- 
thians 9:6-15. 


June 7: What Are the Rewards 


of Stewardship? 


The businessman gets a profit. The college stu- 
dent gets a degree. If you are a member of a well- 
regulated home, you get three square meals a 
day and a place to go when everything else is 
closed up. If you back the right politician, you 


can expect a reward—if your backing was strong 
enough. If you are a salesman, you get com- 
missions. But it is more difficult to say just what 
is the reward for being a Christian. This reward 
is what this present series of lessons is about. 

Many odd answers have been given to today’s 
question. Being a Christian, one man tells you, 
will make you rich and prosperous. Another says 
it will free you from disease. It will make you 
popular, with many friends, maybe. Others sug- 
gest that it will revive your failing business; it 
will restore the lost happiness of your home; it 
will assure you of an eternal home in heaven; it 
will save you from the fires of hell; it will give you 
power over your neighbors; or it will enable you 
to control the occult and mysterious powers of the 
universe. 

As you know, there is no agreement on several 
of these promises. In fact, no cut-and-dried an- 
swer to the question can be found anywhere on 
which all will instantly agree. It is, after all these 
years, still a question with much uncertainty to 
it. This is true in spite of the fact that Jesus had 
much to say about the rewards of following him. 
We will give attention to some of these sayings. 

So I am sure you will welcome the opportunity 
to explore with your class several sides to this 
question in the light of modern ways of living. 
May I make just one suggestion here, as we start 
out, of what I think you ought to be keeping very 
carefully in mind? The rewards of the Christian 
life are more likely to be found in what you are, 
or in what you become, than in what is given to 
you or what you have. Our first lesson is about 
the rewards of stewardship. It is based on this 
very interesting word of Paul to the Christians in 
the midst of the pagan city of Corinth. 


I. The philosophy of giving 
A. Returns in proportion to gifts 
B. Gifts must be made freely 
II. Returns are from God 
A. He can provide an abundance 
B. He will give rich returns for generosity 
III. Giving is a test of loyalty to God 
A. By it we glorify God 
B. Giving enlists the prayers of others in our 
behalf 
C. Our gifts are a recognition of God’s in- 
expressible gift of his Son 


Do you ever have trouble getting the class 
started? People straggle in, so you never know 
quite when to begin? Well, you never can do 
anything about such a situation just by nagging 
people or scolding them or telling them what they 
ought to do. The only thing to do is to make the 
beginning of the lesson so interesting that the 
ones who come late will wish they had been there 
at the start. 

You can start this lesson as soon as the first 
arrivals are on hand by talking about the gifts 











that made the greatest impression on each one. 
Start it off yourself and then call on each of the 
others. Some of the memories will go a long way 
back into childhood. But it is all good because 
these memories help to understand the whole 
problem of giving and receiving gifts. It will be 
impossible, among other things, to avoid the con- 
clusion that the impression of the gift has little re- 
lation to its cash value. Wind up this part of 
the lesson with the consideration of whether God’s 
being pleased with our gifts may not also have 
some surprises. 

Then turn to the Bible lesson. You will make a 
serious mistake if you just use the Bible lesson as 
a kind of jumping-off place, particularly when it 
is as significant as this one. Let the class see the 
situation clearly. 

Paul was taking up a collection for the “saints” 
at Jerusalem. Notice what Shackford (Adult Stu- 
dent) and Redus (Wesley Quarterly) have to say 
about this. You will remember Paul and the 
“saints” had had a pretty hot dispute in which 
Paul came out definitely on the winning side. He 
could have felt himself very independent of the 
Jerusalem church. But that would not have been 
in the spirit of Christ. Instead he called upon his 
own converts everywhere to share the goods of 
life with them. In this way, he used generous im- 
pulses to unify the entire Christian fellowship. 

Call the attention of the class to Paul’s clever- 
ness in urging generosity. Today we would call him 
a good psychologist. He specifies that their giving 
must be entirely voluntary and that it ought to 
be cheerful. Go over the Bible text carefully and 
ask for everyone to point out the ways Paul tries 
to push the total up high. Look back in the first 
five verses of this chapter to see how he has been 
bragging about them and now tells them they 
must not let him down. The others have been 
doing well; they also must measure up. 

Then he tells the Christians that if they want a 
good crop they will have to plant enough seed. 
Furthermore, God is able to grant an amazing in- 
crease to those he loves (like cheerful givers). 
Their generosity will be rewarded; they will be 
found faithful to the gospel of Christ, and they 
will win the prayers of those in whose behalf they 
give. It is a very strong appeal, isn’t it? What pres- 
sures does he leave out? You won’t have any 
difficulty listing several of these, such as are used 
in modern financial campaigns. 

Of course, what Paul is talking about is stew- 
ardship. And, since that is what our lesson is 
about, be careful to define stewardship precisely. 
Use the excellent material presented in Wesley 
Quarterly (Slutz) and in Adult Student (Cox). 
But don’t go too far afield, since we are at this 
time considering specifically the financial aspects 
of stewardship. In this connection see especially 
what Slutz says about tithing. Both Slutz and Cox 
have some very excellent questions to be asked 
at this point. 
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Now go back to the Bible story. What happened 
to the people of Corinth? Notice what Shackford 
says. This was a wicked and immoral city in which 
it might have been thought impossible to get a 
Christian church even started. But it not only did 
get started but was a church of great strength and 
influence in the early days of the Christian era. 
How much of this resulted from the answer of 
the people to this appeal of Paul to their gener- 
osity? How many times do we “go easy” in ask- 
ing for money when we feel people are weak in 
the faith or might be offended? Did this consider- 
ration influence Paul? Apparently he thought 
generosity was something they needed. 

Have you ever noticed any relationship be- 
tween the strength of a church and the size of its 
missionary budget? This relationship is almost 
always clear. The church without generosity is 
the church without power. 

If giving by the people of Corinth helped them 
feel united with the people of Jerusalem, how 
can giving in these days help us feel united with 
God’s children everywhere? See Redus on this 
point. How, then, does giving affect the individ- 
ual? Does it make him stronger in the faith? Does 
it make him feel more definitely and deeply united 
with other Christians and the rest of the human 
race? See Shackford’s list of rewards here. 

Somewhere in this lesson you will want to make 
reference to the poet Lowell’s story of “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” If you have opportunity, read it 
so you will refresh your mind with the details. 
It is the story of how giving does not mean much 
unless the heart goes with the gift. You will want 
to mark some of its lines to read to the class. (Or 
you will want to ask one or two members of the 
class to read this classic poem and bring in some 
of its choicest lines.) 

Let this be the start for the idea that money 
alone is not a gift in the Christian sense. The giver 
has to go along with it! This, you may point out, is 
what gives meaning to the story of the Widow’s 
Mite. The rich cast in money but they had so much 
money they wouldn’t be aware that they had made 
any gifts. The widow would know it; for there 
would be less to eat. Do we also have to give so 
that we will miss what we have given? Does it 
have to be a part of our “living” as it was of the 
widow’s? 

Notice how well Cox develops this idea in 
international relationships. The government can 
appropriate vast sums for relief, but none of it 
counts as much as what is given with personal 
interest. It is this personal interest in those who 
suffer which has possibilities for building peace. 
Cox quite properly suggests that the future peace 
of the world is intimately connected with this 
very matter of generosity. We have so much of 
the world’s goods now that we live like kings, 
while much of the world starves. Can such a situa- 
tion persist permanently? How can it be relieved? 
Either we will have to be willing to share, gladly 
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The oppressors of the early Christians devised horrible tortures. Christian martyrs were burned at the stake or torn 
by wild animals in Roman arenas in the latter part of the first century. (Photo from Schoenfeld Collection, from 
Three Lions.) 


and without compulsion, or we risk being de- 
stroyed. This is the law of God for the world. 

So what are the rewards? Let the class list 
them as they see them. This is the place for the 
blackboard. Consider carefully those suggested 
by each of the writers and bring them in from 
time to time as members make their own sugges- 
tions. Two in particular seem to me to be rather 
important for you to have listed, perhaps as a 
sort of summary, though they are rather general. 
First, only generous people can live in God’s 
world. This is just because it is God’s world. Self- 
ish people will keep on holding on to what they 
have until other people, selfish or desperate or 
both, rise up and take it from them. This has been 
the history of the rise and fall of empires down 
to the present. Once more we have an opportunity 
to discover what can happen if a people who have 
so much would be generous enough to share it 
before it is snatched from them. 

Second, the rewards of generosity for the in- 
dividual are chiefly within his own heart. God 
loves a cheerful giver. 

So we have come to the first point in our answer 
to the question: What are the rewards of being 
a Christian? We have examined the situation of 
the Christian in relation to what he has. We have 
found that the Christian must be generous, giving 


where there is need, looking carefully for places 
where he can give. And the reward for this is that 
he becomes like God: for God gives us gifts, even 
the gift of his Son. Thus one slips a little farther 
away from the “old Adam,” a selfish, self-centered 
person, and becomes a little more like Jesus. 

Generosity is, after all, an art. You need prac- 
tice at it, especially if you are going to enjoy it. 
Think of how much practice it takes at the piano 
before you—or anyone else—can get any fun out 
of your playing. Well, when you see some of the 
unhappy results of people’s straining and forcing 
themselves to generosity, you can understand how 
much practice it really takes. So we need far less 
to be examining how deserving are the people to 
whom we give, than to be seeking out others also 
deserving with whom we may share, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, some of the blessings God has 
given to us. 

Close by pointing out the simple but profound 
fact that the church provides us with some of 
our best opportunities for generosity, for practice 
in the kind of living that helps God to love us. 
And I think I would not close without some 
definite help for everyone in finding places to 
practice. Make a list of all the opportunities your 
own church furnishes and then a list of other op- 
portunities in your community and in the world. 
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June 14: What Is the Basis of Christian Liberty? 


The Scripture lesson is Galatians 2:1-10, 19-21. 


You might begin today’s session by saying that 
there are more things we are not at liberty to do 
than things we are. Suggest the first few and ask 
class members to add to them. Is anybody in the 
class at liberty to stand up and start throwing 
quarters through the window? It probably isn’t 
against the law. No one would arrest him for 
doing it. He should, perhaps, if he were completely 
free, be able to do such a thing, but he can’t! Or 
can he take a hymnbook and begin tearing it apart 
a page at a time? Can anyone stand up and slap a 
neighbor, maybe a lady? Will anyone start break- 
ing up the furniture? You will find there are far 
more things you can’t do, as I said to begin with. 

Turn to the matter of defining “liberty” and 
“freedom.” You will find help in Cox (Adult Stu- 
dent) and Slutz (Wesley Quarterly), as well as 
in the dictionary. But you will still find it difficult 
to agree upon a definition of Christian liberty. 
You will want to turn to the Bible story and learn 
from a practical application of the idea what Paul 
meant by liberty. 

Here you will want to begin by making clear 
one of the most important factors in the whole 
history of the early Church. It is almost impossible 
for us to realize how nearly Christianity missed 
being just, as Redus puts it, another sect of Juda- 
ism. In spite of many things Jesus said which 
should have prevented it, the disciples continued 
to think of themselves as Jews first. It never oc- 
curred to them that anyone could be a follower 
of Jesus unless he were also a Jew. Of course, 
they felt very liberal about being willing to accept 
outsiders into the fold of Judaism in order that 
they could become Christians. But Jesus had 
come in fulfillment of prophecies that were made 
to Jews in the interest of the Jewish race. He 
would give the Jews final triumph over their 
enemies. Even after the crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection they were still asking him when he would 
“restore the kingdom,” to the Jews, of course. 

Now the outstanding fact about Judaism at that 
time was its subservience to law. The original 
“Law of Moses” had been amended and added 
to until there were so many regulations there 
was practically no activity of social or business 
life that wasn’t covered by some regulation. As 
loyal children of Abraham, they were obliged to 
obey every one of them. The followers of Jesus 
took all this for granted and simply added the 
regulations Jesus had suggested, celebrated the 
day of Resurrection on the first day of the week 
and observed the Sabbath on the seventh. 

Peter was shocked by a vision into the idea 
that there might be some people deserving of the 
gospel who were not Jews. Phillip had his ex- 
perience with the Ethiopian. But by and large 
Christians were just a sect of Jews when Paul 
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was converted. It seems odd that the most narrow- 
ly Jewish of all the apostles (as Paul may well 
have been) became the missionary to the Gentiles. 
At first even Paul went to the Jews. He seems 
only rather reluctantly to have been driven to 
preach to the Gentiles when the Jews would not 
listen. 

But the great fact is that he did preach to the 
Gentiles. He discovered that they believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He found that their lives were 
changed as were the lives of believing Jews. So 
began Paul’s important ministry which made of 
Christianity a world religion. 

But it was not without difficulty. There were 
persons among the early disciples at Jerusalem 
who would rather have no one brought in from 
the Gentile world than have anyone neglect the 
Jewish law in its tiniest detail. They went about 
the world, following wherever Paul went. They 
attacked not only his theology but the man him- 
self. He was no apostle, they said. He had no 
authority to establish churches or to take people 
into them. He was just a minor kind of preacher 
who was too big for his size. The real authorities 
were at Jerusalem, the brother of the Lord, Peter, 
and John. And if you would travel to Jerusalem 
you wouldn’t find them eating pagan food in com- 
pany with pagan people. This man Paul didn’t 
even observe the most rudimentary of the laws 
about becoming a Jew, which would have re- 
quired that every man be circumcised. 

You can readily imagine that such talk would 
make trouble—and it did. In spite of it, Paul went 
right on preaching and teaching and organizing 
churches. But when these false leaders, called 
Judaisers, got people in the churches of Galatia 
to believe them, Paul rose up and defended him- 
self. That is the meaning of these powerful pas- 
sages in today’s lesson. You will want to read the 
first chapter as well as all of the second. You 
will want the class to understand the importance 
of the issue Paul faced. 


I. Paul with the authorities in Jerusalem 
A. He explained his preaching to Gentiles 
B. They did not require Titus to be circum- 
cised 
C. Spies tried but failed to defeat him 
II. The decision of the authorities 
A. Peter’s ministry to the Jews 
B. Paul’s ministry, unchanged, to the Gentiles 
C. On this they were given the official sign, 
right hand of fellowship 
D. Cautioned to remember the poor, as they 
were doing anyhow 
III. The liberty of the Christian 
A. Jesus did not destroy the law—he fulfilled 
the law 
B. Faith in Christ raised Paul above law 
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Laurence, Deacon of Sixtus II of Rome was martyred in 258. Beaten with iron rods, limbs dislocated, he was fas- 
tened to a large gridiron over a slow fire. His astonishingconstancy caused a number of conversions to the Christian 
religion. (Phote from Schoenfeld Collection, from Three Lions.) 


C. Our salvation is by the grace of God 
through the death of Christ 


In telling this story of Paul’s trouble and his 
powerful defense of himself you will find great 
help in the Bible notes of Shackford (Adult Stu- 
dent) and Redus (Wesley Quarterly). Paul was 
pursued by evil people who would have destroyed 
the Christian Church had they succeeded in their 
effort. Paul was all the better able to resist them 
because he had himself tried the law, as a faithful 
Pharisee, and had found it inadequate. See how 
he notes also that Jesus from his earliest preach- 
ing, in Nazareth, was concerned with liberty and 
freedom. These are important points. 

Turn back now to the opening moments when 
you were talking about liberty. You found that 
liberty does not mean that you can at any moment 
perform any act that might be suggested. Liberty, 
as Shackford says, is not irresponsibility, not free- 
dom to sin. 

Right here is where you must be careful to 
bring this lesson down to the present day. It is 
often easy to keep milling around, so to speak, in 
Bible times. You can talk about the problems of 
Paul, or of Noah, without much attention to pres- 
ent-day problems. This is a very bad thing to do 


because it discourages people from giving proper 
attention to the help that really is to be found in 
the Bible. We can find much help in the things 
Paul said about how to solve problems of his 
day. 

Paul makes it clear that the basis of Christian 
living is love. God loves us; we love God, and we 
love one another. Now love is not to be com- 
manded. Jesus was making this point when he 
told the disciples he would no longer call them 
servants but friends. There is a vast difference. 
There are many individuals today who think 
Christianity has something to do with following 
a set of rules or laws. I suppose there are also 
people who think that the best way to have a suc- 
cessful home is for father to make a set of laws 
and then see that everybody lives up to them. 
But successful homes are not built that way. They 
are built on love. Self-control is the only kind of 
control that builds any kind of character. 

Four soldiers were on leave together in a strange 
town when one suggested that they look up some 
wild women. No one else agreed, so he stayed with 
the crowd and they went to a picture show. One 
of the other three rejected the suggestion because 
he was afraid of disease. The second one was afraid 
his wife might find out. The third lived the kind 
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of life that had no place for such conduct. Were 
all of these men free as they made their choices? 
Which of them, do you think, had the most free- 
dom? 

Cox points out that liberty is dangerous. Of 
course it is. No one goes very far in exercising 
liberty without getting hurt, sometimes badly. As 
a matter of fact, it takes a well-developed person 
to make use of any liberty and not be wrecked. 
Did you ever see a canary suddenly achieve “lib- 
erty” by having the door of its cage come open? 
That happened in our house once and the poor 
little bird flew away and never came back. It was 
a stormy, cold night and he must have died, be- 
cause he was not ready for liberty. Liberty is 
gained by practicing it. 

I am, for example, at liberty to go across the 
street to the store. But that liberty was gained in 
bondage. If you ever saw a grown person learn 
to walk, you know what a complicated bondage 
that is, too. You have no liberty for anything ex- 
cept to give attention to your feet and legs. There 
are more nerves and muscles than you can count 
and each of them wants to do something different. 
It is only after you have subdued these muscles 
and nerves into the channels of habit that you are 
free to walk out on the public streets. 

The more of what we do, therefore, that we can 
reduce to unthinking habit, the more freedom we 
have to do the experimental things, to travel into 
the unknown—so that, in a very curious sense, 
liberty and control are all bound up together with- 
in us. We must always be maintaining a very deli- 
cate balance. 

In this, as we learned at the beginning of the 
period, we find that the limits of our liberty are 
rather narrow. Most of what we do we do from 
habit or under some other compulsion. It is, how- 
ever, the things we do where we have some choice 
that determine what we are to become. This is 
what gives meaning to Christian liberty. What do 
you do with your liberty? Do you use it to do 
things that would be breaking the laws, if you 
were still living under law? In that case you will 
find yourself losing your liberty. You will not be 
controlled by law but by your own mistakes. 

Did you ever see a youngster working on a 
piece of music where he had made a mistake? 
How much easier it is to make the same mistake 
next time. After three or four times it is almost 
impossible for him not to make that mistake. He 
may even have to give up playing that particular 
selection, at least for some time. The mistake de- 
stroys his liberty to do it correctly. 

Now you can do the same way with your Chris- 
tian liberty, if you are self-centered in it. But if 
you are thinking of your liberty as the expression 
of God’s love for you and his confidence in you, 
then things are different. For one you love you 
will cheerfully do things no law or law enforce- 
ment could ever compel you to do. 

And this is the secret of the world’s hope for 
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peace, also. No carefully devised laws by them- 
selves can ever keep people at peace. Right in 
your own home town it isn’t the fact that there 
are laws against murder that keep people from 
killing one another. It is their mutual regard and 
respect for one another. It is only when we think 
too poorly of people that we can plan to destroy 
them. And it is only as we learn to think of people 
in other lands as God thinks of them that we will 
have any opportunity or hope of living at peace 
with them. This is the meaning of Christian free- 
dom in terms of other people, particularly people 
most different from us, in language, religion, or 
race. We will often need to remind ourselves about 
some of them that it was for them also that Christ 
died. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that we are in a 
series of lessons on the rewards of Christian liv- 
ing. The rewards of liberty are so important we 
are giving two lessons to them, but two points are 
already clear: liberty which is ours because God 
loves us and trusts us enables us to do good things 
cheerfully that no law could compel us to do and 
that would be too difficult for us to do under our 
own steam; the love of God constrains and com- 
pels us. Basically our liberty makes it possible not 
only for us to do, but for us to enjoy doing, the 
things that we ought to do. Liberty, if we use it 
well, makes us the kind of people who can live 
in God’s world. 


I pEsiRE not that liberty to myself which I would 
not freely and impartially weigh out to all the 
consciences of the world besides.—Roger Williams 





When Locked Away 


By Webb Dycus 


Gold is not easy come by 
When locked away in earth: 
It lies in narrow fissures 
And hides its shining mirth. 


But long and careful digging 
Unfolds it bit by bit. 

One day, in warm achievement, 
The miner handles it! 


So I will move this mountain, 

Frail though my strength may be— 
Little dirt, by little— 

Till stars smile through at me! 
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June 21: How Do Christians Practice Liberty? 


The Scripture lesson is Galatians 5:13-18, 22 
through 6:5. 


Last week you started, maybe, with talking 
about things we aren’t free to do but that we 
would not be likely to want to do. This week you 
might start by discussing things we are not always 
free to do. Everybody will know about some peo- 
ple who would like to lose some weight—but they 
just are not free to keep from eating too much! 
You know someone who would like to quit smok- 
ing—but who is not free to because of the habit 
of smoking over a long period of time. Of course, 
you know people who would like to quit drinking. 
So go on to make the list as long as possible, per- 
haps writing it down on the blackboard. This can 
all be very interesting, but all you need to go on 
with the lesson is the conclusion. In addition to 
law, there are other ways our freedom is inter- 
ferred with. 

So you will be well started on this new lesson 
about how Christians practice liberty. Turn at 
once to the Bible lesson and make it as vivid as 
you can for the class. There is real instruction in 
this experience of Paul. 


I. Freedom has pitfalls 

A. It can be used to set the “flesh” on its 
own 

B. Only loving service can meet this threat 

C. Otherwise in the misuse of freedom every- 
one will be destroyed 

II. The Spirit must be the guide 

A. Flesh and spirit are opposed 

B. Only when the Spirit is in control is life 
effective 

C. Restraint from evil doing is by the Spirit 
and not by law 

III. The fruits of the Spirit are spiritual values 

which law cannot create 

A. Carnal desire must be subdued 

B. Personal relationships must be without 
ill will and jealousy 

C. Free people must share one another’s bur- 
dens and responsibilities 

D. Yet everyone must carry his load 


By now it should be possible to get the full pic- 
ture of Paul’s difficulties with these people of 
Galatia. He was not interested in defending him- 
self in order that they would no longer think ill 
of him. He was defending himself so that they 
would believe what he had to say, because he was 
sure what he had to say was vitally important for 
them. And we can be even more sure today that 
it is very important for us. 

Give careful attention to Redus’ explanation 
(Wesley Quarterly) of how the Gentiles and 
Jews were both confused. They both had diffi- 
culty, for different reasons, in understanding how 
they could have liberty without lowered moral 


standards. Paul made that clear, in spite of the 
difficulties. There are two ways of restraining 
one’s tendencies to the grosser evils, “sins of the 
flesh.” One is by law. In fact, these are the only 
sins that can be restrained by law at all. But even 
the law doesn’t work too well. How then can 
they be restrained if there is no law? 

This is a good question asked by both Jews and 
Gentiles. Paul’s answer is clear. Love is the re- 
straining power. If love makes you the servant of 
all, you will control the “flesh.” This is clear when 
you stop to think, because the sins of the flesh 
wrong others as well as ourselves. The soldier who 
keeps himself clean because he loves his wife is 
practicing the freedom of the Christian, whereas 
the man who observes the same restriction in 
order to obey the law is not. 

You will see by now that what Paul is pointing 
out here is very basic, although there are many 
individuals who still do not understand its im- 
portance. As Shackford (Adult Student) points 
out, freedom is not just the right to do as you 
please; nevertheless the Christian who knows how 
to be free is a person who does do just as he 
pleases. This, as he further explains, is because 
law can only hold us back from doing wrong. Love 
alone can turn us toward deeds of righteousness 
and love. 

In order to make this situation clear to the 
class, take the home as an example of living. What 
are the things a mother likes to do for her chil- 
dren? What does a father enjoy doing for his chil- 
dren? Could he be compelled by law to do these? 
I know there are laws about how parents must 
treat their children, but do these apply at all to 
parents who love their children? Are they not 
rather intended to save children from the worst 
consequences when their parents do not love 
them? 

There are many examples of men and women 
who have conquered the most terrible sins of the 
flesh for the sake of love, too. I have myself seen 
men saved from a drunkenness that medical 
science could not cure by the unconquerable faith 
of those who loved them. 

An example of maintaining Christian liberty is 
found in the experience of Joseph L. Hromadka, 
a professor of theology in Czechoslovakia. To 
the surprise of many of his friends this consecrated 
man chose to remain behind the iron curtain, de- 
termined to maintain his Christian conscience. 
How could he hope to be free? On the other hand, 
how could anyone, even Stalin, bind his heart 
and his conscience? At least Dr. Hromadka him- 
self was sure he could remain free in spirit. Dur- 
ing this experience he discovered much about the 
essence of Christianity. 

Do you suppose Dr. Hromadka is having any 
influence on the Russian people who see what he 
is doing? Is this an answer to Slutz’s question 
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(Wesley Quarterly) about how we can influence 
the Russians? The Quakers, as you know, have a 
basic faith that there is something of God in every 
man. Perhaps this is what we are saying when 
we say that Christ died for each as well as for all. 
If this is true, are we not compelled to hold fast 
to the faith that no man is beyond the power of 
sacrificial love? How, if we believe in Jesus Christ, 
can we say that there are any races or nations of 
men who can understand no language but the 
language of force? 

Maybe Paul was right and we are down to the 
bedrock of our Christian faith here. 

Notice again that Slutz says liberty is danger- 
ous. Well, is not our Christian religion itself 
dangerous? Would you say it had been dangerous 
for Jesus? It led him to the Cross. There have 
been missionaries whose lives have been sacrificed 
to their love for savage and brutal people. Have 
not these sacrifices always resulted in good in the 
long run? Think of the great saints of the Chris- 
tian history! Have they not all been men and 
women who were willing to take risks for the 
sake of their faith in their fellow men? 

What Paul is saying here is that love is more 
powerful than law. Law, in turn, depends for its 
authority on force. Laws aren’t obeyed unless 
there is provision for their enforcement. If you 
break laws, you can be arrested and put in jail. 
Under certain circumstances your life can be for- 
feited for your violation of laws. But Paul says 
what law and the force needed for the enforce- 
ment of law cannot do, love can do! 

I wish I had words with enough power to make 
that clear in terms of present-day problems. What 
do we believe has power today? We want law and 
we want the enforcement of law. And where there 
is no law, as in the international field, we want 
enforcement anyhow. But Paul is saying here that 
the real power in the world is to be exercised by 
those who believe that we should love our neigh- 
bors as we love ourselves. 

This brings us to what Cox says about how 
we show that we are free. We act with love to- 
ward our neighbors. We follow the example of 
the good Samaritan and help where there is need. 
He mentions the millions of dollars worth of food 
shared by farmers (through the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program), and the vast sums spent 
through government channels as illustrating the 
kind of proof we can give that we are free. And 
what we need to bear in mind is that the extent 
of our freedom is pretty accurately measured in 
the extent to which we practice such principles 
of mutual aid. 

It is always the things we do that we could not 
be compelled to do that show how free we are, 
as Redus and Cox explain. So look carefully at 
the list of the fruits of the spirit in the lesson 
text. Go over them carefully—love, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, kindness, goodness, gentleness, faithful- 
ness! I wonder if Paul had a twinkle in his eye 
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“The Removal From the Cross,” by Gustav Goldberg; 
see Mark 15:46. (Three Lions Photo.) 


when he wrote that there is no law against any 
of these? What he was emphasizing is that none 
of these can be required by law. Just suppose 
there was a law to compel you to be kind to some- 
body! How could it be enforced? If you were 
kind because you were compelled to be, how 
kind would you be, really? Ask those same and 
similar questions about gentleness and the rest of 
these fruits, and you will see what I mean. 

So not even God himself can compel you to be 
kind to anyone—certainly not to those who hate 
you and despitefully use you. But if you have the 
liberty of the Christian, the only way you can 
show it is to be kind, even to those who repay 
your kindness with hatred and abuse—maybe 
even with death. You see that is the way Jesus 
did. That is part of the reason we are so sure that 
the life of Jesus was and is the life of God in 
human form, because Jesus lived God’s way 
among men. He could not have shown us God’s 
way just by what he did to the people who loved 
him and followed and obeyed him. 

But now we know, because we know what Jesus 
did, when he was free to do what he would. We 
who would like to follow him must do no less 
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than imitate him in relation to other people, show- 
ing to them the fruits of the Spirit in our own 
lives. 

Thus we demonstrate that we are free in both 
the ways that freedom acts, as Shackford and 
Redus show. And we must soon realize that, in a 
very special way, our liberty provides us with a 
very special freedom to do right. If, against Paul’s 
warning, we use our freedom as “an opportunity 
for the flesh” we soon find that the “flesh” is in 
control. So we cease almost at once to be free. If 
we yield to any other sin, hate, anger, envy, or 
what not, we are soon controlled by that very 
sin. We have no more liberty then, either. Liberty 
is freedom to do right. This is why everyone can 
practice Christian liberty at once. 

What is right is God’s will in our world. God’s 
will takes account of all people and of all kinds 
of people. Those who exercise this kind of freedom 
will not, under any circumstances, take advantage 
of other people. How can they when they love 
them as they love themselves? Once more, at the 
close of a lesson, we come face to face with the 
simplest of all rewards for living the Christian 
life: to live with Christian liberty is to become the 
kind of person for whom God made the world. It 


June 28: What Is the 


The Scripture lesson is Philippians 1:12-27a. 


This is the fourth and last of this brief series 
on the rewards of the Christian; one dealt with 
giving, two with liberty, and now this one with 
joy. Be sure, whatever else you do with this les- 
son, to tie them all together so the class will see 
that the reward of the Christian is not one or 
two minor items, but an entire galaxy of rich 
returns. You will find, I believe, that the best way 
to make this clear is to point out as you already 
have done once or twice, that the reward of the 
Christian is in what he becomes rather than in 
what he receives. 

Read the entire letter to the Philippians. You 
will find it warm and human. You will under- 
stand how close Paul felt to the people to whom 
he was writing. In some ways Paul seems to have 
felt closest of all to his converts in this church. 
For this reason he was able to talk to them more 
intimately than to any others. Perhaps this is why 
he spoke with such feeling of his joy. Do you think 
that it is easier to talk to intimate friends about 
your joyous experiences? Is it really to close 
friends alone that you can speak of the deepest 
joys? Certainly some people feel this way, and 
perhaps Paul did. He was a far more sensitive 
person than you might think to read some of his 
letters casually. You will not need to talk to the 
class about the whole letter except to give them 


is to become the kind of person who shares with 
God the responsibility for operating the world as 
God’s world. You become the kind of person God 
can associate with on terms of real fellowship and 
love. 

All of this makes many of the sayings of Jesus 
much easier to understand. He made it very clear 
that his whole purpose was to have fellowship 
with everyone willing to have fellowship with 
him. And he said over and over again that those 
who were able to have fellowship with him had 
fellowship with the Father also. 

These words of Paul to the people of Galatia 
are strong words. There is much evidence that 
the great Apostle wrote in a white heat of concern 
for the immortal souls of those he counted friends, 
and more dear than friends. But he was right, 
because he wrote about the very basic issues which 
Jesus Christ himself came to reveal. It is our 
destiny, if we will, to become like Jesus himself, 
like God, if we dare to say what Jesus has already 
said for us. If we do, we must practice generosity 
and we must practice liberty. It is the miracle of 
the grace of God, because he loves us and because 
he trusts us, that we are permitted to be generous 
and to be free. 


Joy of Christian Living? 


a general background. Then turn to the text of 
the lesson. 


I. Imprisonment a gain rather than loss 

A. The whole guard know about Christ 

B. Many are preaching who might not be 
otherwise 

II. It is a real occasion for rejoicing 
A. Paul has their prayers 
B. He will honor Christ by his faithfulness 
III. He knows scarcely where duty lies 

A. He would like to go and be with Jesus 

B. But there is service to do for them, and 
for this he will stay 


Paint a vivid picture of Paul in prison (Redus 
and Slutz in Wesley Quarterly) . It wasn’t what we 
might think of as imprisonment. Apparently it 
was more like “house arrest,” since Paul was per- 
mitted to be in a place he and his friends rented. 
Doubtless his friends were also responsible for 
his food and other comforts of body. But he was 
confined to this one house in Rome and there was 
a guard constantly chained to him so that he 
could not escape. 

But the very presence of this guard Paul seized 
upon as an opportunity for evangelism. To one 
after another, as the guards were changed, he ex- 
plained about how he was a prisoner for the sake 
of Christ. It must have been a topic of conversa- 
tion for the whole of the armed forces stationed 
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in Rome. They had never seen that kind of a 
prisoner before. 

Tell the story of Bishop Eivind Josef Berggrav 
of Norway. You remember he was imprisoned by 
the Nazis because he refused to be restricted in 
what he said. But the Nazis had to keep changing 
his guards often. The good bishop would convert 
his jailers and they would permit him all kinds 
of privileges and he could escape almost whenever 
he wanted to. 

Not only was Paul able to preach to the soldiers 
but other people were permitted to visit him and 
to them also he declared the gospel. Just because 
he was imprisoned there were others who felt 
either an obligation or an opportunity to preach 
the gospel. Paul rejoiced in this even when the 
motives seemed unfriendly to him. The important 
fact was that the gospel was being preached. 

But even so this must have been a most irksome 
experience to the man who had traveled the world 
as free as the wind, to speak in the name of Christ 
wherever the Spirit moved him to go, by land or 
sea. Actually his enemies had finally won out over 
him (Cox). No longer could Paul go on with the 
missionary activity that had been planned with 
such statesmanlike vision (Shackford). He had 
always had opposition, even from the brethren 
(Redus) and, even as he sat helpless under guard, 
the very brethren who had differed with him 
most took advantage of the opportunity to under- 
mine what he had done. 

Paul himself certainly saw all of this. It was 
with something of amazement that he told his 
Philippian friends of his startling discovery. It 
was startling. “What has happened to me has 
really served to advance the gospel.” The gospel 
could not be chained, even though its ministers 
could be (Shackford). He became persuaded by 
his imprisonment that nothing could happen to a 
follower of Jesus which could not be used some- 
how to advance the gospel. 

But there was something more! All this he 
might have learned and still have been able to 
bear his hardship only with grudging acceptance. 
For most of what has previously brought him 
joy was no longer possible. There seemed little 
prospect of any change except death, after his 
prospective trial. Nevertheless Paul was full of 
rejoicing. That is the really startling fact which 
he tells with confidential tenderness to these good 
people who loved him. He was, in the midst of 
his imprisonment, filled with joy. 

Stress carefully the fact of Paul’s joy in the 
midst of many reasons why he should have been 
in despair. But do not stay too long in Rome. 
There is work to do closer home. Notice that 
Cox asks if the present is a proper time to cul- 
tivate joy. That is a good problem. Every member 
of the class will be interested in finding a solution 
to it, if you move carefully from what happened 
to Paul to what is happening to us. Perhaps you 
will want to make a list on the blackboard of the 
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reasons why joy seems far from our present world. 
Some of the class will have friends or dear ones 
in Korea, or some other place that might soon 
become a battle front. Many are distressed over 
the very real peril to civilization represented by 
the terrible struggle now going on in South Africa. 
Scientists have warned us about possible total 
destruction from atom and H bombs. The list of 
threats can be extended. 

Notice that Cox goes on to say that the most 
terrible times have always called forth the best 
men. Maybe you will want to ask for some ex- 
amples of this fact. Surely Martin Luther, Francis 
of Assisi, and John Wesley would be some ex- 
amples. You can make good use of his quotation 
from the poem by Jane Addams. You will, I think, 
find the class very much agreed that a little joy 
would, indeed, be a wonderful addition to life as 
we live it now—if we could only find some! 

This is exactly why we have been working up 
to this very special climax in this series of lessons. 
For the Christian, devoted to the cause of Christ, 
joy is inevitable! He cannot live without it. Of 
course, the fact is that no one else can live with- 
out it, either. That is why there are many people 
trying desperately to find substitutes for real joy. 
But they find that there is a vast difference be- 
tween joy and thrills. 

When we talked about generosity and about 
liberty, we found that at the basis of all kinds of 
Christian experience is love—love for God and 
love for man. Well, joy is the inevitable inhabitant 
of the heart of a person in love. If you are truly 
in love you have to have joy in your heart. Noth- 
ing can be as black or as discouraging as to take 
away this joy, if you love God and if you love 
people. Faith and confidence go along with love. 
You can have the same confidence Paul had that 
nothing can happen to you which you and God 
cannot use together to advance the business of 
his Kingdom. 

This is necessary, for one réason, because with- 
out joy the heart shrivels up and dies. It is quite 
impossible to live without love and the joy that 
comes from it. You have seen the twisted person- 
alities of the poor souls who have tried to live 
without love. You know they are not the kind of 
persons God planned for them to be. 

The more carefully you study the life and 
teaching of Jesus in the light of what we have 
learned about the working of the minds and 
hearts of people, the more assured you will be 
that Jesus did indeed know all about what goes 
on in the human heart and mind. He was always 
talking about the necessity of being “whole.” 

It should be clear from Paul’s letter, and par- 
ticularly from his finding joy even in imprison- 
ment, that Christianity is concerned with how to 
live in this world. Whatever it has to do with the 
world to come, and that is a great deal, we need 
to give careful consideration to this fact that it 
is also a way of living in this world. This needs to 
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be kept in mind, along with the word in John 
3:17, that God’s purpose was to save the world. 
This calls for people living in it the way it was 
made for people to live in it. And we are beginning 
now to see the outline of the kind of human life 
that is ultimately possible on this earth. This is 
clearly a part of what Slutz calls the great ad- 
venture of seeking world peace. It has become 
clear that, unless we can learn to live as God 
meant for us to live, we will certainly destroy 
ourselves. 

Scientists will tell you learnedly that there can 
be no life on Mercury because it is too hot, or on 
Saturn because it is too cold. You can’t live on 
the moon because it has no atmosphere, and so 
on. They are familiar with the conditions neces- 
sary for physical living. But there are conditions 
for spiritual living also. Unless we meet them, 
there is no more use trying to go on living or 
maintaining the human race than there would be 
in trying to live on the moon without taking some 
oxygen along. 

The conditions for spiritual life have been made 
clear by Jesus. These are what we have been talk- 
ing about. The rewards for Christian living are 


not in the form of loving cups or jeweled belts. 
They come as changes in the basic nature of our 
human make-up. We are, indeed, on a quest, a 
desperate quest, for world peace. Unless we find 
it, we will do as the scientists have warned us. 
God has given us a clear picture of what we must 
find and just how we can find it, if we will trust 
him and follow his way. In order to live together 
in peace in the world which God has made, men 
must be generous; they must be free, making 
their own choices; they must be filled with joy. 
This is no theorizing or idealism. 

This is as practical and down-to-earth as you 
can get. These characteristics all come through 
practice and practice of them is possible only on 
the basis of love for God and knowing him in 
terms of his Son, Jesus Christ. The reward for 
living a Christian life is that by that very way of 
living you become the kind of a person who can 
live where God is—wherever God is. It happened 
to Paul. It has happened to many, many others 
since, some great, most of them small, just like 
us. So it can happen to you. You and I, as teachers, 
can help it happen to some of the people of the 
class it is our privilege to teach. 


“Of Dust” 


A Meditation by Kathleen Oliver Puryear 


“The Lorp God formed man of dust from the 
ground.”—Genesis 2:7. 


Wuitr I was standing in my garden, just 
planted, an overwhelming sense of the mystery 
of life came over me. There, in those rows of 
freshly plowed ground, were the minerals that 
in a few short weeks, through the fresh, green, 
vegetables, would recreate my body. Over the 
fence my apple trees lifted long naked limbs to- 
ward the sky. Beyond the orchard lay our pas- 
ture. In it the milk cows grazed. 

Reverently I meditated. Mankind, highest form 
of animal life, has dominion over the earth, air, 
and sky; but he still restlessly searches for new 
realms to conquer. 

It is strange that he refuses the divine revela- 
tion that Christ gave. As long as the races refuse 
or ignore the fact of an inherent spiritual capac- 
ity, so long will humanity remain on the animal 
plane. Controlled by the animal appetites, con- 
sumed by lust, greed, covetousness, obeying the 
law of the jungle, the hoof and the claw, might 
counted as right, mankind condemns humanity. 
The condemnation carries the death penalty: 
“Fighting and devouring one another.” 

How long will it take to rise out “of dust,” by 
faith, accepting Jesus Christ’s power to transform 


the natural existence into the spiritual life? 

Is it more mysterious to be changed into a 
spiritual person than for the dirt of the earth to 
become the body of a person? 

To become spiritually-minded is to have the 
qualities of loving-kindness, mercy, consideration 
dominate. It is to conceive of life in its relation 
to all creation ... sacred ...a trust... to be 
shared with humility. It is to see man’s depend- 
ence on all living things—to admit his dependence 
upon even the inanimate. 

Christ’s gift of divine nature is available. Still, 
after two thousand years of proof, sneering, scoff- 
ing, ridiculing the Truth, calling it a fable, the 
human race refuses to let him lift us out of the 
dust. 
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Call Heavenwards 


Man has not been created stooping towards the 
earth, like the irrational animals; but his bodily 
form, erect and looking heavenwards, admonishes 
him to mind the things that are above.—St. 
Augustine, Confessions. 
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STRIVE to do everything that is praiseworthy, 
but do nothing in order to be praised.—William 
Law, A Serious Call to the Devout and Holy Life. 
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Some groups may be interested this month in using a new religious 
motion picture, The Promise (16 mm; 40 minutes; rental, $15). 

This is a worshipful film that will fit into an inspirational service and 
provide meat for some discussion in later sessions. Do not plan to discuss 
it immediately following its showing. It will be a good supplement to 


the International Lesson Series. 


The film tells the story of how one man finds fulfillment of the promise 
of the Holy Spirit as he learns of the consecrated life of another man 
and thinks of what happened to the disciples after Jesus had left them. 
The technical quality is good and the emotional impact strong. It was 


made in England. 


Some groups may be interested in the correspondence courses de- 


scribed on page 18. 





What Woutd 
You Do? 








If you want a good discussion, 
prepare for it. Write out a plan 
(which may need to be changed 
as the discussion develops). Put 
an outline upon the blackboard or 
mimeograph it for distribution. The 
outline should be built around the 
essential steps of a process of group 
reflective thinking. These are: (1) 
a clear statement of the problem 
and definition of terms; (2) an 
analysis of the problem, including 
its symptoms, causes, and potential 
future developments; (3) the sug- 
gestion of alternative courses of 
action with regard to the problem; 
(4) a reasoned development of 
each suggested course of action in 
order to reveal its probable effects, 
both good and bad; (5) a statement 
of whatever course of action the 
members of the group believe 
should be adopted. 

The five numbers related to 
these steps are used in the follow- 
ing plans so that the leader may 
identify each step in the discussion 
of each of the two episodes pub- 
lished in the current issue of Adult 
Student. 


1. When Your Word Counts 


Ask someone who reads well to 
read aloud the first episode printed 
on the third-cover page of Adult 
Student for June. 
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1. Ask the group: What is the 
exact problem here? Give the 
members time to think it over. Ask 
them to criticize and, if necessary, 
revise their statements of the prob- 
lem. Here is one possible state- 
ment: To what extent should 
drinking and neglect of the church 
affect the rating of prospective 
foster parents? 

2. Ask: Why was Mrs. Sampson 
concerned about recommending 
her neighbors as foster parents of 
little Mary Kline? The answers 
should bring out two main points: 
(a) the parents’ moderate-drinking 
habits and (b) their not going to 
church. Now ask: Why did the 
minister ask Mrs. Sampson: “Do 
you feel that people should not 
adopt a child unless they attend 
regularly?” and remark, “Many 
people who do not attend church 
have children.” Why did the min- 
ister also ask her, “Do you believe 
that all homes where people drink 
should be without children?” What 
did he imply by this remark? Note 
that when challenged to recom- 
mend a course of action, the pastor 
refused to do so but urged Mrs. 
Sampson to be fair to her neigh- 
bors as well as to the child. 

3. Now ask: What alternatives 
face Mrs. Sampson or any other 
person with a similar problem? Al- 
low time for group thinking on 
this question. The alternatives 
should spring from this group 
thinking rather than from the 
leader. Members may find three 
alternatives: (1) recommending 
the neighbors to the welfare 
agency as foster parents; (2) rec- 
ommending refusal to permit adop- 


tion by these neighbors; (3) rec- 
ommending the neighbors’ but 
warning the agency to check up 
(as it probably would anyway) on 
the child’s welfare from time to 
time. 

4. Don’t be in a hurry to come 
to a decision. Ask the class: What 
reasons would you offer for each 
of the three courses (or more) of 
action? If no one wants to offer any 
reasons for any one possible course 
of action, you, as leader, may offer 
some. Christian principles, of 
course, should be stressed. 

5. Now you are ready for a 
group choice of the best alternative 
course of action. Ask: What do you 
think is the best course of action in 
such a case? Shall we have a show 
of hands? If there is unanimous 
agreement, close the meeting or 
take up the next problem. If not, 
sum up the results of the straw 
vote. 


2. While the Getting Is Good 


Reading the episode from the 
Adult Student is an indispensable 
preliminary to the discussion. 

1. Ask the group: What problem 
faces these would-be renters of an 
apartment and a single room? Al- 
low time for group thought on the 
problem. Have it stated to the 
satisfaction of all. Here is one pos- 
sibility: Should landlords, where 
rent-control laws do not operate, 
especially in a community near a 
military base, charge all the traffic 
will bear or exercise self-restraint 
in setting rental rates? Any terms 
that need defining should be 
cleared up. 

2. Ask: How do Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox differ on this matter? What 
considerations seem to control her 
thinking on the problem? What 
considerations apparently control 
his? Would you say that Mrs. Fox’s 
views are based on her Christian 
convictions and that Mr. Fox’s are 
a bit indifferent to the Golden Rule 
in such matters? (This is a leading 
question, of course; and it would 
be better to have this difference of 
viewpoint come out of the group 
thought.) What other factors, in- 
cluding potential future develop- 
ments, enter into the picture? 
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3. Now say: Before we decide 
what Mr. and Mrs. Fox (or any 
other landlords in a similar posi- 
tion) ought to do, let us see what 
they might do? What could they 
do when the prospective tenants 
came to call? “Rent or refuse to 
rent,” someone may say. “Hike the 
price to take care of future emer- 
gencies, as Mr. Fox wants to do, 
or charge a reasonable rate, as the 
Mrs. evidently prefers.” Other al- 
ternatives may be suggested. 

4. Now ask: What reasons would 
you, as a Christian, offer for either 
alternative? (In your group, of 
course, the Christian motive should 
be basic in solving all problems.) 
Someone may suggest that it is 
not unchristian to charge a high 
rate, as Mr. Fox prefers to do, in 
order to hedge against i:mes, when, 
perhaps, no renters are to be 
found. Ask: Is this Christian or 
not? Why? Does Mr. Fox’s con- 
science bother him a little? If not, 
why does he suggest, “If you feel 
like your profit is too great, you 
can give some of it away to good 
causes”? Do you see anything 
wrong in that suggestion? Did Mrs. 
Fox in her closing remark? 

5. Now perhaps you are ready 
to call for a show of hands on two 
or more reasoned alternatives. The 
results of the voting should be 
obvious to all. State fairly any dif- 
ferences of opinion and close the 
session. 
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This month marks the 250th an- 
niversary of the birth of John 
Wesley. A number of groups will 
probably want to discuss some of 
the aspects of his life and times. 
“John Wesley: The Man of God,” 
by James S. Wilder (page 1), gives 
a number of suggestions of why 
Methodists follow and honor their 
founder. “In the Footsteps of the 


Great Healer,” by Calvin T. Ryan 
(page 7), mentions the healing 
work of John Wesley. “Lady Hunt- 
ingdon—Gospel Heroine,” by Bess 
A. Olson (page 11), tells of an in- 
fluential woman who was con- 
verted under the preaching of 
Whitefield and Wesley. 

“Christ and Our Property,” by 
Roy L. Smith (page 8), will inter- 
est groups concerned with practical 
Christian living and stewardship. 

The editorial, “Creeping Spirit- 
ual Poverty (page 13), will help 
in discussing materialist ideologies 
as reflected in radio advertising. 

In “For Your Survival and 
Ours” (page 18), Andrew Cecil 
discusses international relations ci 
concern to the Christian. The book 
review on The U.N.: How and 
When It Works, by Peter Kihss, 
may give help here (page 14). 

Another helpful book is My 
Group and I, by Gordon L. Lippitt 
and Warren H. Schmidt (page 18). 
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Two episodes appear in the 
“What Would You Do?” series. See 
preceding page for guidance ma- 
terial. 

Also worthy of discussion is 
material in an article entitled “You 
and Your Group,” by John Edward 
Lantz. What is the purpose of a 
church group? What are the factors 
that make a group? To what over- 
lapping groups do churchmen be- 
long? How can personal integrity 
be maintained within the group? 

What activities and opportunities 
is your church providing for single 
young adults? J. Josephine Leamer 
discusses this question under the 
heading “Single Young Adults.” 
This is based on a review of George 
Gleason’s book Single Young 
Adults in the Church (Association 
Press, 1952; $1.75). Among ques- 
tions discussed in the book are: 
“What do you think your church 


should do for single young adults 
under thirty-six years of age?” 
Another book to discuss for June 
is Living Without Hate, by Alfred 
J. Marrow (Harper & Brothers, 
1951; $3.50). This book is full of 
possibilities for group discussion. 
Guidance is provided by Lyndon 
B. Phifer under the title “Living 
Without Prejudice.” (The real sub- 
ject of the book is not hate but 
prejudice.) How can prejudice be 
eradicated from the human mind? 


Will logical thinking do the job? 
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The Learning for Life course 
continues the discussions on “What 
Is a Christian Home?” begun last 
month. This course presents a 
number of practical family prob- 
lems, problems that Christian 
families face from day to day. 
Adult groups will find them help- 
ful background for discussion of 
their own family situations. 

Next quarter there will be a 
thirteen-session unit on “Christian 
Concern for World Order.” Here 
adult groups can discuss the timely 
and vital subject of world need 
and the relation of the Christian to 
the international situation. 

Some back issues of Learning for 
Life are available, if groups want 
to use topics in them. 

LL-4 “American Denominations” 
LL-5 “New Lives for Old” 
“Some Factors That 
fluence the Family” 
“Know Portuguese East Af- 
rica” 
“The American Way of Life” 
“Christ and My Job” 
LL-7 “The People’s Health” 
“Learning About God” 
LL-8 “Home Missions and Human 
Rights” 
“O Come, Let Us Worship” 
“Home, Church, and State in 
Education” 


In- 
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SELF-PRONOUNCING CONCORDANCE BIBLE 
Bound in hand-grained morocco leather with limp covers, leather 


lined to the edge. Printed in black-face type on ultra-thin Oxford 


TEACHER'S CONCORDANCE 
DICTIONARY BIBLE 


Bound in genuine leather with divinity circuit 


India paper. This Bible contains 100,000 new chain references 
and 12 colored maps. Size, 7 5/16x5 inches and is only 7% of an 
inch thick! The covers have rounded corners and are stamped in 
and red-under-gold edged pages. It is printed 


gold; the pages have red-under-gold edges. Ribbon place marker. 
in bold-face, pronouncing type on a good quality 


The beloved King James Version. Illustration and actual size type 


Bible paper. A combined dictionary and concord- 
sample shown above. Please order by number. OU-0387X $16.50 iil " 


ance, center-column references, 16 pages of 
colored maps, the Sunday-school Teacher's Use 
of the Bible, Harmony of the Gospels, How to 
Study the Bible, and many other helpful Bible 


TEACHER'S RED LETTER BIBLE WITH VERSE REFERENCES 


All references printed within the verse. King James Version printed 


in extra-large, self-pronouncing type on Bible paper. Contains com- study aids makes this Bible the ideal one for 
bined concordance and dictionary of proper names, chronology, teachers. Also contains family register, colored 
table of weights and measures, subject index, maps and plans, frontispiece, and ribbon place marker. Page size, 
indexed atlas, presentation page, and family record. Christ's words 53'4x734 inches. CW-$200 $5.25 
are printed in red. Overlapping morocco leather covers, leather lined. thumb-indexed, $6.25 
‘50ld-over-red edged pages. Size, 514x758 inches CW-S200RL. Red letter edition $5.50 
HL-4533RL $10.50: thumb-indexed $11.50 thumb-indexed, $6.50 
Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 


‘/4e METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 





Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 \ Since 1789 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


@ When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 













